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In the spring of 
1908 an amend- 
ment to the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill was passed by 
Congress, prohibiting the use of the Secret 
Service except in counterfeiting cases and 
for the protection of the President. It 
was passed despite the remonstrance of 
the Executive and the counter-judgment 
of the Senate. Being ander to an appro- 
priation bill, the President could not veto 
it. In his annual Message of last Decem- 
ber he urged the repeal of this prohibition, 
and said that “the chief. argument in 
tavor ot the | rovision was that the Con- 
gressmen did not themselves wish to be 
investigated by Secret Service men,” and 
suggested that ‘if this is not considered 
desirable, a special exception could be 
made in the law prohibiting the use of 
the Secret Service force in investigating 
Members of the Congress.” These two 
sentences were his. only reference to the 
relation between Congress and the Secret 
Service. Congress thereupon passed a 
resolution stating that “ the plain meaning 
of the above words is that the majority 
of the Congressmen were in fear of being 
investigated by Secret Service men,” and 
asking the President ‘ to transmit to the 
House any evidence connecting any mem- 
ber of the House of- Representatives of 
the Sixtieth Congress with corrupt action 
in his official capacity.”” The President 
rephed, disavowing the meaning attributed 
to his words by Congress. ‘I have 
made,” he said, ** no charges of corruption 
against Congress nor against any Member 
of the present House.” He added that, 
f he had proof of corruption, action would 
be brought, as was done against three 
nembers of the previous House earlier 
n his administration. The committee 
f the House to whom this Message was 
ieferred, in their report, reply that the 
House “ must insist on its own capacity to 
understand the import of the President’s 
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WASHINGTON 
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language ;” that it insists that this lan- 
guage, on the one hand, imports a charge 
that the House fears investigation, and, on 
the other, that the President “has no 
proof of corruption on the part of any 
member of this House ;” and it recom- 
mends that so much of the President’s 
Message of last December as relates to 
the Secret Service, and the whole of his 
Message in explanation thereof, be laid 
on the table, and that the latter be re- 
garded as unresponsive to the subject 
and an invasion of the privileges of the 
House. This action was adopted by the 
House by a majority of 211 to 36. 


If the Board of 
Aldermen of’ the 
city of New York 
were to pass an 
ordinance forbidding the employment of 
the detective police in ferreting out gam- 
bling-houses, no one would doubt that the 
effect would be to give immunity to gam- 
bling, and few would doubt that the effect 
was intended. If this ordinance were 
passed after three Aldermen of a previous 
Board had been caught in a gambling- 
house, the disagreeable impression would 
be strengthened. This is what the House 
of Representatives has done. It has pro- 
hibited all use of the Secret Service in 
ferreting out corruption in or against the 
Government. And it has done this after 
three Representatives and two Senators 
have subjected themselves to criminal pros- 
ecution. The President is absolutely right 
in saying, “‘This amendment has been a 
benefit only and could be a benefit only to 
the criminal classes.” The action of the 
House will make the detection and pun- 
ishment of political corruption more dif- 
ficult, the practice of political corruption 
more safe. The House can be defended 
from the suspicion of intending that re- 
sult only by the charitable belief that its 
87* 
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unreasonable passion has blinded it to the 
inevitable effect of its legislative action. 
The President now calls for the repeal of 
this prohibition. Ought it to be re- 
pealed? Does it promote or does it 
injure good government in the United 
States? This is the fundamental issue 
between the President and the House of 
Representatives. It is the only issue of 
any importance. On this issue the coun- 
try should fasten its attention. From this 
issue it should not suffer itself to be 
diverted by the personal controversy. 
Yet it may be said with confidence that 
in the personal controversy the attitude 
of the majority of the House is pre- 
posterous. It is preposterous to claim 
that the President, by saying that the 
chief argument in favor of the prohibition 
was that Congressmen did not themselves 
wish to be investigated, accuses the Con- 
gressmen of being afraid of investigation. 
This was practically the only argument 
adduced in the debate by Mr. Sherley 
against the Secret Service, but this does 
not in the least indicate that Mr. Sherley 
is personally afraid of being investigated. 
It is preposterous to claim that, since the 
only reference in the President’s Message 
to corruption in the House is his state- 
ment that three members of the House 
in the past have subjected themselves to 
criminal prosecution for corruption, he 
therefore “‘ by implication states ” that he 
has no proof of corruption in the present 
House. It is preposterous to insist, in 
vioiation of the unwritten code of civilized 
society, that when a gentleman disowns 
the opprobrious meaning which has been 
attributed to his words the words must 
still be taken by the aggrieved party in the 
opprobrious sense, on the ground that he 
knows better than the speaker what the 
speaker meant. And it is preposterous 
to imagine that the House, by laying the 
President’s Message on the table, has done 
anything whatever to prevent him from 
getting a hearing before the country. 


The United States 

Rape ae Ra Senate, by resolution, 
AND THE SENATB has called on the At- 
torney-General to state 

to the Senate why he has not prosecuted 
the Steel Trust under the Anti-Trust Law 


16 January 


for the purchase of the Tennessee Coal 
Company in the fall or early winter of 
1907. The President has instructed the 
Attorney-General not to answer the ques- 
tion. He says: 


I have done so because I do not conceive 

it to be within the authority of the Senate 
to give directions of this character to the 
head of an executive department, or to de- 
mand from him reasons for his action. 
Heads of the executive departments are sub- 
ject to the Constitution and to the laws 
passed by the Congress in a of the 
Constitution and to the directions of the 
President of the United States, but to no 
other direction whatever. 
At the same time the President answers 
the question he has instructed the Attor- 
ney-General not to answer. In brief, the 
facts are these: Mr. Gary and Mr. Frick, 
on behalf of the Steel Corporation, called 
on the President in November, 1907, in 
the midst of the panic, and told him that the 
purchase of the Tennessee Coal Company 
by the Steel Company was urged upon 
them by responsible bankers in New York 
as the only means of preventing a failure 
that might prove disastrous to the entire 
community ; that its purchase would leave 
the Steel Corporation owners of not to 
exceed sixty per cent of the steel proper- 
ties of the United States ; and they asked 
the President if the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Coal Company would be re- 
garded by him as a violation of the law. 

They asserted they did not wish to do 
this if I stated that it ought not to be done. 
I answered that while of course I could not 
advise them to take the action proposed, I 


felt it no public duty of mine to interpose 
any objection. 


The President was subsequently verbally 
advised by the Attorney-General that 
there was no legal ground for proceed- 
ings against the Steel Corporation, and 
the purchase of the Tennessee Coal Com- 
pany would constitute no ground for such 
prosecution. 


On this state of 
facts the President 
is subjected to three 
criticisms: First, for directing the Attor- 
ney-General not to answer the inquiry of 
the Senate ; second, for himseif answering 
the question of Mr. Gary and Mr. Frick; 
and, third, for not prosecuting the Steel 
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Corporation. We consider these criticisms 
separately. 

I. The Constitution does not in terms 
give Congress any right to call on the De- 
partments for mformation. It gives the 
President power to call for such informa- 
tion, and it directs the President to give 
such information and recommend such 
measures to Congress ‘as he shall judge 
expedient and necessary.”’ Since it is 
explicitly left to the President to judge 
what information it is expedient and neces- 
sary to give, it appears to us clear that 
when Congress wants information from 
the Executive it should appeal to the Pres- 
ident, not to his subordinates. Certainly 
it is especially. unfitting that the Senate 
should call the President’s subordinates to 
account for doing or not doing an executive 
act, except by either impeachment proceed- 
ings, or by official examination before an 
investigating committee. If a subordinate 
thus summoned, like any other private cit- 
izen, should refuse to answer the questions 
put to him, it would be for the courts to 
decide whether an answer could be rea- 
sonably and legally required. ' 

II. In the present state of legal devel- 
opment, when the legislature is making 
that criminal which before was not crim- 
inal, it appears to us entirely proper for 
a person to apply to the Executive, 
whether of a State or of the Nation, to 
ascertain beforehand what would probably 
be the opinion of the Executive on an act 
in itself perfectly innocent, but which 
possibly might be regarded as illegal. 
And while, under such circumstances, the 
Executive ought not to promise immunity, 
it is entirely legitimate for the Executive 
to give the inquirer his own impressions. 
Under such circumstances an innocent 
party ought not to be required to decide 
the question of legality at his peril. That 
in this case the President gave, not a 
promise of immunity, but a personal im- 
pression of ‘egality, is evident from the 
above quotation. 

ill. Whether the pirchase of the 
Tennessee Cval Company by the Steel 
Corporation was illegal we shall not 
‘ssume to determine, without an oppor- 
‘unity to hear the grounds upon which its 
legality is affirmed. A casual considera- 
‘ion of the statute would indicate that the 
urchase was not illegal. The law pro- 


hibits a combination in restraint of trade, 
or for the purpose of forming a monopoly. 
A purchase of one corporation by another 
corporation which leaves the latter owner 
of only sixty per cent of the properties 
engaged in the work does not on the 
face of the transaction appear to be 
either in restraint of trade or for the 
purpose of forming a monopoly. And 
the case at first sight appears to be 
covered by the case of the United States 
vs. Greenhut, in which it was held that 
the purchase by the defendants of seventy 
distilleries, which produced three-quarters 
of the entire distillery product of the 
United States, was not illegal. The United 
States Supreme Court held that “to have 
constituted a crime the defendants must 
have obligated the vendors of the distilleries 
not to build others, or to withhold their 
capital or experience from the business ; or 
they must have required an agreement from 
the dealers that they would buy all their 
liquors of the defendants, or that they 
would not sell below a given price.” On 
the face of the facts in the Steel Corpora- 
tion case, it appears to us that the Attor- 
ney-General was right in not bringing a 
suit against the Steel Corporation, that 
the President did right in giving Mr. Gary 
and Mr. Frick his personal impressions as 
to the transaction, and that the country 
will sustain him in taking the position that 
if Congress wishes to obtain information 
from the heads of Departments, or to in- 
quire into their action or non-action, it 


_must do so through the President, not 


behind his back. 
8 

In a recent letter Mr. Will- 
WHITE VOTERS jam F. Stone, of Baltimore, 
mewans" has asked Mr. Taft his 
opinion of the proposed suffrage amend- 
ment to the Maryland Constitution. Mr. 
Taft’s answer was an explicit condemnation 
of the amendment. With that condemna- 
tion The Outlook agrees. A few years 
ago, under the influence of Senato- Gor- 
man, a different amendment was passed 
by the Maryland Legislature, but was 
never adopted. It was killed by the oppo- 
sition of Governor Warfield and others. It 
required every voter (unless he or an an- 
cestor of his was entitled to vote a genera- 
tion ago) to submit his qualifications to the 
judgment of election registrars. It meant 
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simply that whatever party got control of 
the machinery of elections could maintain 
itself in power by simply rejecting virtually 
all candidates for the suffrage who did 
not support it. The amendment now 
proposed, to be submitted to the voters 
of the State next November, avoids 
that manifest scheme for establishing 
oligarchical government, but it retains 
a part of that scheme which, if not so 
obviously outrageous, is bad enough to 
warrant defeat. A great many Southern 
States have established property and edu- 
cation qualifications which exclude from 
the suffrage those who are both ignorant 
and thriftless. Many of these States— 
such as North Carohna and Georgia— 
have accepted also provisions which tem- 
porarily admit to the ballot certain igno- 
rant and thriftless voters who are de- 
scended from soldiers or voters, or who 
can understand the Constitution. These 


“ grandfather clauses” and ‘“ understand- 
ing clauses’ were adopted because with- 
out them no amendment for raising the 
standards of the suffrage could have 
been secured, but they expire im time. 
The Maryland amendment 


has such 
a provision—in this case a “ grand- 
father clause ’’—but the essential differ- 
ence between it and similar provisions n 
other States is that it is permanent. A 
provision which is tolerable as a device to 
prevent the disfranchisement of an arbi- 
trarily selected class of present incompe- 
tent voters becomes intolerable when it is 
a permanent device for admitting an arbi 
trarily selected class of incompetent voters 
throughout future generations. The 
Maryland amendment allows men with 
certain educational or property qualifica- 
tions to vote; it also allows any man to 
vote who could vote in 1869, and any male 
descendant of such a person; any for- 
eigner who was naturalized between 1869 
and the adoption of the amendment, and 
any male descendant of such a person. 
Inasmuch as no negro voted in 1869 or 
has been naturalized since, the only way 
a colored man could be entitled to the 
ballot would be by qualifying under the 
property or education clauses. Inas- 
much as all white voters would be either 
voters of 1869 or citizens naturalized 
since 1869, or the descendants of such, 
white voters would not need to qualify 
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under the property or education clauses. 
In other words, this amendment encour- 
ages the formation of an educated and 
thrifty black electorate and discourages an 
educated and thrifty white electorate. 
Whether it complies with the Federal 
Constitution or not, this amendment is 
dead against the interests of the white 
people of Maryland, and ought to be 
defeated. If Maryland wants to purify 
her electorate, let her raise education and 
property qualifications ; but if she must, 
in order to secure higher standards, admit 
some of the thriftless and the propertyless, 
let her do it by provisions that are not 
permanent but temporary. In this respect 
let her follow the example of her Southern 
neighbors. 
8 

The case of the 
Federal Govern- 
ment against the 
Standard Oil Company, which was given 
a unique position among contemporary 
judicial incidents by the unprecedented 
$29,000,000 fine, has advanced another 
stage in its journey through the courts. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
refused the application of the Government 
attorneys for a writ of certiorari to have 
the case as it now stands reviewed by that 
body. The effect of this determination on 
the part of the Supreme Court is to send 
the case back for trial to the court of first 
instance. The case will be tried again 
precisely as it was the first time, with this 
exception, that the trial judge will be gov- 
erned in his rulings by the decisions of the 
Court of Appeals which reversed the 
original conviction. These decisions are, 
in effect, that the trial judge erred in 
adopting the view that a shipper can be 
convicted of accepting a rebate when it is 
not shown that he knew what the lawful 
published rate actually was; that the 
number of offenses in a case of rebating 
is not to be determined by the number of 
car-loads transported, as Judge Landis 
ruled, but by the number of “ transac- 
tions” which result in shipments; and 
that Judge Landis was guilty of an “‘ abuse 
of judicial discretion” in imposing so 
large a fine. The District Attorney in 
charge of the case has announced that the 
Government will seek to have the new 
trial begin at the earliest possible moment. 


A NEW TRIAL FOR THE | 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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[he case would naturally come up for 
retrial in the same court in which it 
originated, but Judge Landis has let it be 
known that he will not hear the case again, 
but will ask Judge A. S. Anderson, of 
Indianapolis, to preside. We hope that 
the new trial will be conducted to a speedy 
conclusion, and that the important points 
involved in the case may ultimately come 
before the Supreme Court. 

Charles E. Hughes 
has twice been elect- 
ed Governor of New 
York State against the will of the party 
bosses. He is a prominent representa- 
tive in office of the growing public protest 
against what he describes as ‘ the control 
of the powers of government by selfish 
interests.”” Nominated and elected as the 
result of an expression of popular feel- 
ing, he has found that his most important 
work, aside from that of giving the peo- 
ple of the State an honest and efficient 
administration, was to fight against the 
domination, by bosses and their allied 
special interests, over the activities of the 
party and consequently over the functions 
of the Government. In making this fight 
he believes that he is giving the best evi- 
dence of party loyalty. He has many 
times expressed the belief that “ he best 
serves his party who best serves the 
State.” In his first term, just ended, the 
fight focused in the struggle for the re- 
peal of the race-track gambling laws. At 
the beginning of his second term he has 
indicated in his Message to the Legisla- 
ture that he intends to carry on the fight 
by attempting to improve the methods of 
nomination and election. The evils which 
have grown up about our present system 
of nominating candidates for public office 
he indicates in his Message : 

In theory, party candidates are selected 
by those who have been chosen by the party 
voters to represent them in conventions. In 
practice, the delegates to nominating con- 
ventions are generally mere pieces on the 
litical Pott ves") and most of them might 
s well be inani aate so far as their effective 
articipation in the choice of candidates is 
oncerned. Party candidates are in effect 
generally appointed, and by those who have 
not been invested with any such appointing 
/Ower. 

(his practice, in his opinion, has four 
infortunate results. First, it has a dis- 
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PARTY NOMINATIONS 
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astrous effect upon party leadership. The 
power of nominating candidates, which 
has come to rest largely upon the party 
leaders, is so important that it offers a 
constant temptation to the manipulation of 
party machinery for its preservation in the 
hands of individuals. Secondly, it tends to 
discourage party voters from participation 
in the affairs of the party. The average 
voter is an infrequent attendant at party 
caucuses and primaries. Third, candi- 
dates too often regard themselves as 
primarily accountable, not to their con- 
stituents, nor even in the broad sense to 
their party, but to those individual leaders 
to whom they realize they owe their offices, 
and upon the continuance of whose favor 
they feel that their political future de- 
pends. The fourth evil, and the most 
serious, is the consequence to the people 
at large : 


To the extent that party machinery can be 
dominated by the few, the opportunity for 
special interests which desire to control the 
administration of government, to shape the 
laws, to prevent the passage of laws, or to 
break the laws with impunity, is increased. 
These interests are ever at work, stealthily 
and persistently endeavoring to pervert the 
Government to the service of their own ends. 
All that is worst in our public life finds its 
readiest means of access to power through 
the control of the nominating machinery of 
parties. 


Coming to inquire 
what remedy shall 
be adopted, Gover- 
nor Hughes real- 
izes that none can be considered as com- 
plete, ‘because human nature cannot 
be changed by legislation; and oppor- 
tunities for political mischief will exist 
under any system.” He recommends 
as a first step that the primary laws 
of the State should be improved by 
providing for an official primary ballot, by 
extending the enrollment system, and by 
placing the primary elections under sub- 
stantially the same restrictions as the gen- 
eral elections. But he believes the State 
should go beyond this. He recommends 
a system of direct nominations by all 
parties for all elective offices other than 
those of Presidential electors. This will, 
he believes, 


THE REMEDY FOR THE 
EVILS OF THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM OF NOMINATION 
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accord with general party sentiment. By 
increasing the direct influence of the party 
voters their participation in party affairs 
will be encouraged. It will make the elect- 
ive officer more independent of those who 
would control his action for their selfish 
advantage, and enable him to appeal more 
directly to his constituency upon the basis 
of faithful service. It cannot fail, in the 
main, to prove a strong barrier against the 
efforts of those who seek, by determining 
the selection of candidates, to pervert admin. 


istration to the service of privilege or to- 


secure immunity for law-breaking. It is a 
reform which is instinct with the spirit of 
our institutions, and it is difficult to see how 
any party man, however earnest in his par 
tisanship, can oppose the right of the voters 
of the party really to decide who shall repre- 
sent them as candidates 

Without desiring unduly to elaborate 
detail, he recommends that participation 
in primary elections be limited to enrolled 
party voters, that the expense of holding 
primary elections be borne by the public, 
that the State prescribe the expense which 
may be lawfully incurred in connection 
with candidacies for nomination and ensure 
the publicity of all expenses, and that the 
amount which may be expended by candi- 
dates for nomination be limited. Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s statement of the evils 


which attend our present system of 


nomination for office is admirable. His 
suggestion of the direction in which reform 
in that system should proceed is thor- 
oughly sound. The remedy, said de 
Tocqueville, for the evils of democracy is 
more democracy. Elections in this coun- 
try, in the vast majority of cases, express 
faithfully the will of the majority of the 
people. Nominations must be made to 
express faithfully the will of the majority 
of a party. But whether the method 
which Governor Hughes proposes for 
attaining this reform—the direct primary— 
is the right method we are not prepared 
to say. This question of the direct pri- 
mary is no longer one the merits of which 
are to be determined by consideration 
and discussion in the study or in the 
legislative chamber. The direct primary 
has been tried, for longer or shorter 
periods, in more than a dozen States. 
How it has worked under different condi- 
tions can be known. We would like to 
see the subject investigated and studied 
by an expert commission appointed by the 
Governor before legislation is attempted. 
In this matter we would like to have 
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Governor. Hughes follow the method 
which he has adopted in other cases of 
like character—investigation and inferma- 
tion before action. 

The conviction of the 
Tennessee night rid- 
ers who have been 
on trial for the murder of Captain Rankin 
is a triumph for law and order. How 
great a triumph it is only those who have 
known of the terrorism that has prevailed 
in the region of their operations can 
imagine ; for every witness against the 
accused gave his testimony with the 
knowledge that he was endangering not 
only his own life, but the hves of those 
who were dear to him. The trial brought 
out the fact that there was organized in 
the region a band of men who did not 
hesitate, for example, to drag a woman 
out at night and beat her brutally ; who 
did not hesitate to torture and to kill; 
who made life so unsafe that one man, 
who had incurred their displeasure, had 
fortified his house and surrounded it with 
mines, as if his household were a center 
of combatants in time of war. The cause 
of the murder for which these men were 
on trial was, as The Outlook has stated 
heretofore, the land transactions which in- 
terfered with the traditional fishing of the 
people of the region. The mode of defense 
which the night riders adopted was the 
mode of the savage. Of the eight men 
on trial, the jury found six guilty of murder 
in the first degree and two of murder in 
the second degree. The ruling of Judge 
Jones, who presided over the trial, that 
any one in the mob who was present for 
the purpose simply of inflicting corporal 
punishment upon the victim was as truly 
guilty of murder as the man who killed 
him, will give to those who think lightly 
of joining a mob of lynchers reason to 
fear the law. The agitators on behalf of 
theoretical anarchism are recognized as 
enemies of the Republic; but the anarch- 
ists to be feared and fought are those who 
practice the anarchy of the mob. 

B 

Startling was the news 
that Prince Chun, Re- 
gent of China, had. dis- 
missed Yuan-Shi-Kai, the most powerful 
Minister in the Government. The naive 
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reason given in the Regent’s edict is that 
Yuan “has rheumatism of the leg.” 
‘The edict further orders him to vacate all 
his offices and to return to his home, add- 
ing, “Thus our clemency is manifest.” 
One might therefore infer that Yuan has 
been lucky to escape with his head! 
Such luck is now explained by Kang-Yu- 
Wei, the Chinese reformer, who, ten years 
ago, succeeded in persuading Kuang-Hsu, 
the young and inexperienced Emperor, 
to issue a succession of reform decrees. 
According to a despatch from Penang, in 
the Straits Settlements, where Kang-Yu- 
Wei is residing under British protection, 
he contends that in 1898 the opportunist, 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, then Viceroy of Shantung 
province and commanding about the only 
efficient military body in China, induced 
the reformer to believe that his influence 
would be exercised in their favor; that he 
was instrumental in the issuance of the 
progressive decrees, yet, as he was certain 
of the Emperor’s inability to carry them 
out, he really aided the Empress Dowager 
to resume her hitherto baleful authority. 
Furthermore, according to the despatches, 
the reformers assert that Yuan-Shi-Kai was 
also an actual traitor to them, since he used 
his troops, not on behalf of the reformers in 
obeying the Emperor’s order to have the 
Empress Dowager placed under restraint, 
but in reinstating that ruler and in aiding 
her to capture and kill six of the reformers. 
Yuan not only betrayed his young sover- 
eign, but compassed that sovereign’s death, 
so itis said. The story goes that when the 
Empress Dowager realized her own end 
to be near, she suggested to Yuan, who 
had been her confidant for many years, 
that, after she was gone, the Emperor 
might reassert himself and perhaps recall 
Kang to Peking, and that therefore it might 
be well if the Emperor did not survive her. 
The Emperor’s death, it will be remem- 
bered, occurred just one day before that 
of the Empress Dowager. According to 
this view Yuan was not dismissed because 
his political views differed from those of 
Prince Chun, but because the opportunist 
had been shown to be untrustworthy and 
worse and because the dynasty was im- 
periled by the presence of so powerful a 
subject so near the throne. Such is the 
theory of Yuan’s disgrace put forward by 
his enemies. 
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Two hours after the an- 
nouncement of Yuan-Shi- 
Kai’s downfall, a meeting 
of the representatives of the Powers was 
held at Peking to see if, without unduly in- 
terfering in a friendly state’s affairs, some 
statement might be made to the Chinese 
Government of appreciation for the fair 
methods which Yuan-Shi-Kai has used 
in the treatment of the Ministers; not 
directly praying for his reinstatement, be- 
cause that is China’s internal affair, but 
expressing a hope that the dismissal of 
that statesman whose presence in the 
Peking Government had inspired confi- 
dence in its stability, might not be due to 
a reversal of the policy of which he had 
become the exponent. In 1900 Yuan real- 
ized, before the Government did, that the 
anti-foreign movement must fall. If he 
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advocated a middle course, his friends de- 
clare that it was to retain some influence 
over the Empress and to gain time. 
Meanwhile he did not kill the foreigners 
in his province, as it was reported he had 
been ordered to do; and he gave the first 
assurance to the outside world that the dip- 


lomats, their families and attachés, were 
holding their own within the Legation pre- 
cincts at Peking. Indeed, it was the infor- 
mation which Yuan conveyed through the 
Consul-General at Shanghai to John Hay, 
our Secretary of State, that encouraged 
the European Governments to join with 
America in the allied march of troops to 
Peking resulting in the liberation of the 
legationers. Yuan thus gained the for- 
eigners’ confidence. As we have seen, 
he had at that time already begun the 
organization of the Chinese army, with 
which his name should always be con- 
nected. When we consider the conditions 
under which he has had to work, it is little 
short of a miracle that in a decade he has 
been able to obliterate much of the tra- 
ditional, popular, and caste objections to 
military service, so that many of the sons 
of Chinese nobles are now not only willing 
but proud to appear in a soldier’s uniform. 
Yuan’s services to education have been no 
less notable. He substituted modern text- 
books for ancient classics, and inspired the 
various education decrees which have 
transformed China from the Confucian 
age of literalism to our modern elastic 
conceptions. Again, Yuan compelled the 
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abolition of torture. When he became 
Viceroy of the Province of Chili, in which 
Peking is situated, he transformed that 
capital from the filthiest city in the world 
into a comparatively clean town. Yuan’s 
recent relations with the outside world were 
singularly satisfying, and his downfall is 
deplored by most of those who have been 
brought into contact with him. We say 
“most of those ;” it is hardly within the 
bounds of human nature that those whose 
ambitious schemes for the partition of 
Chinese territory and for the violation of 
Chinese commercial integrity should not 
feel some secret sense of-elation. Yuan’s 
friendly feelings to America are shown by 
the presence here of his protegé, Tang- 
Shao- Yi, for the purpose of thanking the 
American Government for a remission of 
half the Boxer indemnity. In the views of 
Yuan’s enemies and of his friends there is 
probably some measure of truth. Doubt- 
less an opportunist, he has nevertheless 
done much for the cause of liberty and 
progress in China. Prince Chun, who 
dismissed him, may or may not be a reac- 
tionary. But this dismissal can hardly 
signify any permanent reaction. ‘The tide 
of progress in China is now, we believe, 
running too strong for Prince Chun or 
any other man to resist. 

The ruined cities Mes- 
sina and Reggio, now 
abandoned by their peo- 
ple and surrounded by a cordon of guards, 
are to be: rebuilt. The declaration of 
Italy’s purpose was made on Friday of 
last week, at a special session of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies. The scene 
is described as solemn and pathetic, and 
when the President of the Chamber spoke 
of the loss of life and suffering, the Dep- 
uties listened standing in religious silence, 
broken only by the sobs of speaker and 
audience. The Premier, Signor Giolitti, 
thanked the nations of the world for their 
ready sympathy and aid, and presented 
the first draft of a law to regulate the 
situation. During the week many com- 
paratively slight earthquake shocks have 
been felt, and tremors have been noticed 
even in Switzerland. No serious addi- 
tional harm has been done by these shocks, 
but one can imagine the terror they cause 
to the already anguished people. The 
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scenes in and about the cities and villages 
destroyed have been full of horror. The 
greatest energy last week was expended 
in trying to find still living victims among 
the ruins ; quite a number of such rescues 
were effected, and the stories told of the 
persistence of life under seemingly im. 
possible conditions are extraordinar\ 
The task of burying the dead has been a 
serious one, and, the despatches indicate. 
had not been completed at the end of last 
week, so that the danger of pestilence 
would be extreme if the people had been 
allowed to stay in their neighboring homes. 
There seem to have been very few, if 
any, deaths of Americans beyond those 
mentioned last week. The flood of relief 
contributions continues, and those from 
this country have been notably large 
Congress promptly met the President’s 
suggestion of a large appropriation by 
passing a bill carrying $800,000 for relief. 
The sums raised by the Red Cross are 
considerably over half a million dollars, 
while New York State in various ways 
has contributed at least an equal amount, 
part of which has gone through the agency 
of the Red Cross. It is impossible to 
give exact figures for the total money 
relief sent from this country, but it is 
safe to say that it will considerably exceed 
two millions. The personal assistance 
and sympathy, to say nothing of the ener- 
getic action, shown by the King and 
Queen of Italy have excited admiration 
the world over. Without ostentation, 
they have been foremost in the work of 
succor and practical relief. A single in- 
stance may be quoted from a press des- 
patch : 

Queen Helena, who is perhaps the most 
useful of all the agencies atedlie , has had the 
heavy furniture removed from three big 
rooms of the Royal Palace, putting in tables, 
sewing-machines, forty or fifty work-baskets, 
chairs, and nothing else. Here ladies of the 
oldest aristocracy and workgirls are gathered 
together in friendly intimacy, cutting out and 


sewing as though their lives depended upon 
finishing. The Queen is as busy as the rest, 
advising and directing, even giving lessons 
and taking a hand herself. This goes on 
practically all day until five o’clock, when tea 
is served for an hour. At these divertisse- 
ments the great lady and the modest sewing- 
girl associate asequals. Indeed, they almost 
change places in giving instruction. 

The newspaper correspondent comments: 
“* No wonder Queen Helena was called at 
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Messina ‘Our Lady of Mercy’!” As 
stated in our announcement of last week, 
The Outlook’s. readers will have before 
them, at the earliest date consistent with 
thorough treatment, two or more special 
articles on. the disaster, its effects, and its 
broad human. aspects, from the pen of the 
distinguished novelist and historian Marion 
Crawford, whose long residence in. south- 
ern Italy and intimate knowledge of the 
people make him an. authority on every- 
thing connected. with the: subject. 
icf 

Sir Edward Elgar’s Symphony 
—the only one: he has as yet 
composed—which was. per- 
formed for the first time in England last 
fall, was performed for the first time in 
America, on January 3, by the orchestra 
of the New York Symphony Society, 
under the leadership of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch. That it is a symphony to be 
ranked with the greatest of modern sym- 
phonies—those of Brahms—not even. the 
heartiest admirers of Sir Edward’s works 
would venture to proclaim ; but that. it is 
a composition of high rank among modern. 
orchestral. works, of great seriousness. and 
dignity, and of occasional, if not sustained, 
power and emotional force, only those 
whose personal preferences warp their 
judgment can deny. Compared with the 
bombast, the fury, the empty blare, the 
strained subtleties, the morbid and blood- 
less attempts. at emotionalism, the strivings 
after literary effects, of many modern com- 
positions, the honest and wholesome music 
of the Elgar Symphony deserves. welcome 
and frequent repetition. Those hearers 
who are familiar with his Variations. were 
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prepared. for a work of real magnitude . 


and beauty. Some people were also: pre- 
pared for a piece of programme music. 
They had an idea that somehow Sir Ed- 
ward was going to trace for them in tones 
the life of General Gordom or something 
of that sort. Well, they probably were 
not disappointed ; for those who look for 
a story in a piece of music usually find 
what they are looking for. But that Sir 
Edward Elgar had any intention of telling 
a story by his music, no ome who knows 
his views. about programme music could 
very well believe. Just as a Gothic ca 
thedral is the product of contending forces 
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—-the balance of thrust and weight—and 
the sight-seer can personify those: forces, if 
he will, and find in them. the struggle be-. 
tween Good and Evil, Love and Hate, St. 
George and the Dragon, the Fairy God- 
mother and Cinderella’s Sisters, or any 
other two sides.; so a well-built symphony is 
alsoa product of conflicting forces—har- 
mony and dissonance, rhythmic pulse and 
soaring melody, singing strings.and blaring 
brass—and. the hearer can personify those 
forces and translate their struggle into 
words. Butinasmuch as the translation is 
usually clumsy, and besides is from: a lan- 
guage which everybody can understand to 
one which only a limited number ean read, 
it is not worth while, except as an enter- 
tainment, like a picture-puzzle. Composers. 
who have not the imagination to. create 
music in itself beautiful, or the ability to 
create music in itself coherent and well 
constructed, have resorted to literary 
commentary which will lend their work an 
extraneous. beauty or coherence. But 
music of the higher order needs n@ such 
props. Wedo not think that Sir Edward 
Elgar’s Symphony needs them. Itis true 
that in one hearing the first movement 
does not seem: altogether coherent.. Por- 
tions of it do not seem to rise naturally 
out of the main theme, and that may ex- 
plain the attempt to: give it coherence by 
the application. of a. biographical narrative; 
but the movement may seem otherwise on. 
further acquaintance. The Symphony asa 
whole has thematic unity. Thenoble theme 
on: which: the first movement is built reap- 
pears triumphantly at the close-of the last ; 
and the theme of the gnome-like scherze is. 
used. note for note, but transformed, im the 
antipodal slow movement that immediately 
follows. This. work does not hold the 
same place in the development of the symr 
phony that Sir Edward’s. choral works hold. 
in the development of the oratorio ; but it 
is.a distinctly interesting and beautiful. con- 
tribution. to the symphonic art. 


Germany owes much 
to William IL. The 
revival of German 
naval prominence is due in large measure 
to his restless energy; the progress of 
German commerce is also due im part to 
his foresight. Now he proposes to. show 
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what German art is doing, and, as not 
enough foreigners visit Germany or pay 
sufficient attention to German art when 
there, the Emperor proposes that German 
art shall go to them. And he is as good 
as his word. The German Government 
and the friends of German art are meeting 
the expenses of a loan exhibition opened 
last week at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. As yet, the 
Museum has no suitable galleries which 
can be utilized for temporary exhibitions. 
But its new Fifth Avenue wing is nearing 
completion, and it was possible to assign 
its upper floor for the German exhibition 
before permanent collections should be 
placed in it. Fortunately, there 1s room 
for every picture to hang on the line, and 
the light is excellent. As one of the 
Museum’s principal functions is to provide 
works and collections of art for the people 
which they could not otherwise see for 
themselves, the Trustees were glad to 
open its doors to this certainly exceptional 
opportunity. Over two hundred works 


of art are included in this exhibition ; they 
comprise paintings in oil and water-color, 
drawings and sculptures. 


It was the in- 
tention to confine the exhibition to works 
by living artists. Happily, however, the 
Museum authorities requested that exam- 
ples be included of the work of four emi- 
nent painters who have recently died, 
Menzel, Bocklin, Lenbach, and Leibl. 
This was fortunate, for the canvases by 
these men constitute by far the most inter- 
esting part of the collection. And yet, 
though the nonagenarian Menzel died only 
four years ago, his “‘Gymnase Theater,” 
with its figures costumed in the manner of 
fifty years ago, does not represent con- 
temporary art. ‘This and other pictures 
were lent by the Berlin National Gallery, 
which, together with the galleries of 
Munich, Dresden, Karlsruhe, K6nigsberg, 
Weimar, and Wiesbaden, has sent of its 
treasures. The lover of art will, we fancy, 
be mustly saoved by Menzel’s wonderful 
drawing, the perfect medium for the Ber- 
lin painter who wanted to combine vigor- 
ous vitality with historical accuracy in his 
pictures of the Prussia of Frederick the 
Great, as of the Germany of William I. 
But the exhibition does a service to Men- 
zel admirers, for it affords an opportunity 
to see his work outside of his traditional 
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channel. It shows Menzel the interpre 
ter of the life of the people, Menzel the 
impressionist. His drawings give evidenc: 
of this, and his canvases reveal the powe; 
of a man who was using the resources 0/ 
the impressionist when Manet was a merc 
youth. If Menzel emphasizes the histori 
cal rather than the contemporary, so does 
Lenbach, the Munich painter, who has 
fixed on canvas the familiar features 
of nineteenth-century men — Bismarck. 
Moltke, Leo XIII, William I, Frederick 
III, Wagner, Helmholtz, Dollinger, Glad 
stone. More almost than any other 
portrait-painter save Watts, Lenbach has 
subordinated all details of costume to 
depicting the soul of the subject. The 
Bocklin pictures idealize nature and seem 
more Italian than German. The hard, 
often harsh, coloring is not true to nature . 
it is something interpreted from nature. 
But Bocklin was a great poet in painting. 
Only. in Leibl does one approach con- 
temporary realism. This Bavarian painter 
of Bavarian peasants must not be con- 
founded with Defregger, that other Munich 
painter of peasants. In the Leibl pictures 
we have no anecdotes, no fun, as in De- 
fregger’s. Instead we havé hard-headed 
and once in a while heavy-handed realism. 
But in general the robustness and hearti- 
ness of South German life may here be 
studied with much satisfaction. 


Intermediaries be- 
tween these four men 
and the moderns are 
Gebhardt and Thoma, the one an effective 
depicter of the scenes of Luther’s and 
Diirer’s times, the other the Black Forest 
poet. From them we step to the contem- 
porary nervousness of a Liebermann, the 
figure-painter; to the mysticism of an 
Uhde, the teller of Christian legends, 
transferring New Testament events to our 
own time; to the dignity of a Kampf, 
Germany’s greatest living portrait-painter ; 
to the realism of a Ziigel, the brilliant ani- 
mal-painter ; to the serenity of a Dill, the 
leader of the *‘ Dachauer,” the men who 
preferred the freshness of the suburb 
Dachau to the town air of Munich. Yet 
even Dill is a far remove from our best 
American landscape-painters. No Ger- 
man colorist seems to command the sure- 
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ness of touch seen im the canvases of some 
of their French and American rivals. The 
sculptures in the exhibition are relatively 
unimportant, with the exception of Lewin- 
Funcke’s beautiful ‘‘ Mother and Child,” 
which has now been presented to the 
Museum by the generosity ot Mr. Edward 
D. Adams, the owner. During the two 
months im which it will be seen, the object 
of those who have organized this exhibition 
will doubtless. be attained—a wider recog- 
nition and better appreciation of German 
art, and as well another object, a better 
appreciation of our own art as it bears 
comparison with the German. 


Pol 
R 


The expression of public 
ae ee feelmg called out by the an- 

nouncement that St. John’s 
Church, m New York City, one of the 
chapels of the historic Trinity Parish, is 
to be abandoned, brings into clear light 
the important changes in standards of 
both religious and corporate management 
which are taking place in the mind of 
people at large. In response to criticism, 
and in deference to public opinion, the 
Corporation of Trinity Church has, for the 
first time, we believe, in its history, pub- 
lished a statement of the resources and 
expenditures of the parish. The wardens 
and vestrymen of Trinity are men of the 
highest standing; their mistake has been 
the failure to recognize the higher view of 
responsibility which the public has come 
to take in the last few years. The pro- 
ductive property of the Trinity Corpora- 
tion, taxed last year, amounted to $13,- 
646,300, while its income was $779,775. 
Of this amount, $277,115 was expended 
on churches, $63,755 on day schools, 
$376,700 on the estate held by the Cor- 
poration, including its imterest account. 
The Corporation has outstanding obliga- 
tions for $800,000, used im the erection 
of new business buildings. There has 
been much criticism of the management 
of the finances of Trinity Parish in the 
past, and there is a good deal of criticism 
at present, which resolves itself into one 
fundamental criticism: that the affairs of 
the Corporation have been administered 
as a business instead of as a great religious 
trust. There has never been a question 
of the integrity of intention of the war- 
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dens and vestrymen; and it is known 
that they have given the most valuable 
expert service and attention to the affairs 
of the parish without remuneration ; their 
mistake has been in treating the great 
fund at their disposal chiefly from the 
business point of view. 


The Trinity property 
comes from a land grant 
made by Queen Anne in 
1697 as the “ sole and only parish church ” 
in New York City, and the property was 
deeded to “the rector, together with all 
the inhabitants from time to time inhabit- 
ing and to inhabit the city of New York, 
and in communion with the Protestant 
Church of England.” For many years 
Trinity Parish was the only parish in the 
city of New York, and the churches that 
were built were its chapels, prominent 
among them being St. George’s and St. 
Paul’s. After the separation from Eng- 
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land the Corporation title read, ‘‘ the rector 
and inhabitants of the city of New York 
in communion with the Protestant Episco- 


pal Church in the State of New York.” 
In 1793, as the result of differences with 
Trinity, the first independent Episcopal 
church was built, and Trimity began to 
build independent churches, with endow- 
ments from the common property. Among 
these churches were St. Mark’s, St. Ste- 
phen’s, Grace, St. James’s. When, later, 
some members of St. Stephen’s claimed 
the right to vote in the Corporation elec- 
tions of Trinity as inhabitants of the city 
of New York, a change was made in the 
charter, which henceforth read, “ the rec- 
tor, church wardens, and vestrymen of 
Trinity Church in the city of New York,” 
so that the great property, originally con- 
veyed not only to the rector of Trinity, 
but to all inhabitants of the city of New 
York in communion with the Episcopal 
Church, was henceforth the possession of 
Trinity Parish. Heretofore Trinity had 
been the trustee of the whole Church, and 
had used its resources to establish separate 
churches in order to meet the growing 
needs of the city. From this time its pol- 
icy seems to have been to strengthen 
Trinity Parish. ‘To this end it built Trinity 
Chapel, a very expensive edifice, used by a 
congregation of large wealth, amply able to 
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build their own house of worship. When 
this step was taken, coincident with the 
abandonment of St. Matthew’s Church 
and the withdrawal of aid to the City 
Mission Society, there was a vigorous pro- 
test from many clergymen and laymen, 
and an attempt was made to repeal the 
charter, which, after a struggle of nearly 
ten years, was unsuccessful. From that 
time, the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters says, 
in a recent address, “ Trinity Corporation 
seems to have conceived that the property 
is theirs in the narrowest sense of the 
term.” Behind all the criticism called out 
by the resolution to close St. John’s Chapel 
there are two principles which The Outlook 
believes to be fundamental: first, that a 
great church property cannot be managed 
exclusively from the business point of 
view, and that a higher obligation rests 
upon those who have charge of such a 
property; and, secondly, that questions 
which arise in the management of such a 
property are not to be determined by 
purely business considerations. In other 
words, the decisive fact in regard to St. 
John’s Chapel is not material, but spirit- 
ual. It is the question whether, in the 


largest possible view of the duty of the 
Christian Church, there ought not to be a 
place of worship in the section of New 


York in which St. John’s stands. If there 
ought to be, ought not Trinity Church 
to maintain St. John’s Chapel, whether as 
a business proposition it is wise or not? 


The attitude and spirit of 
the Indian National Con- 
ference, recently in session 
at Madras, has given hope to the friends 
of India and of England as well. It has 
strengthened Viscount Morley, Secretary 
of State for India, in his line of action 
at a time when the temptations to com- 
promise on the one hand and to relent- 
less severity on the other hand have been 
very great. He has dealt firmly with the 
disorder reported from time to time in 
The Outlook ; and he has not hesitated 
to express his recognition of the serious- 
ness of the situation. Nevertheless, he 
has not been intimidated by the native 
unrest and violence into any modification 
of his policy of giving the Indians a larger 
share in the government of the country. 


THE SITUATION 
IN INDIA 
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In a speech in the House of Lords, 
delivered recently, on the heels, so to 
speak, of the severest repressive measures 
which any government in India has used 
for a long time past, he outlined the legis- 
lation which he proposes to carry out, 
undismayed by fears in England or by 
sedition in India. It has become a maxim 
among politicians and merchants who have 
to do with the Far East that any conces- 
sion to an Oriental is interpreted as a sign 
of weakness ; and therefore kindness and 
courtesy are unsafe. Readers of “‘ Eothen” 
will not forget how Kinglake’s dragoman, 
in order to persuade a pasha to grant cer- 
tain privileges to that distinguished trav- 
eler, calmly threw himself, muddy boots 
and all, at full length on a sofa covered 
with delicate silk, on the theory that this 
expression of superiority was the only 
thing that would impress an Oriental. 
Lord Morley is too great a statesman to 
accept this cynical tradition. He declares 
that the list of crimes made a resort to the 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill necessary, and 
that, while the provisions of this bill will 
be vigorously enforced, it is just as neces- 
sary to grant the legitimate desires of the 
Indian people. The reforms he proposes 
involve an increase.of the number of 
legislative councils, or local government 
bodies, in which there is to be a repre- 
sentation of all the different classes of the 
community, and which are to be empow- 
ered not only to deal with local affairs, 
but to discuss matters of general impor- 
tance, and to pass resolutions. The 
Lieutenant-Governors as well as the Vice- 
roy are to have councils, and these councils 
are to be empowered to discuss and vote 
upon financial measures. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the whole scheme is the 
great enlargement of native representa- 
tion which may do something to bridge 
the social as well as the political chasm 
between the English and the natives. 


Our coun‘ ry is richer 
in the ruins of old- 
time buildings than 
most people realize. It is the province 
of archzeology to determine the character 
of those buildings, and the archzological 
work of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, under the Federal Govern 


A REAL AMERICAN 
RUIN 
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ment’s control, is more instructive than is 
generally known. During the past year it 
has added something to our knowledge 
of America’s very early inhabitants, as 
appears from the Institution’s just pub- 
lished pamphlet on its excavations at Casa 
Grande, Arizona. As the name might 
indicate, the ruins of a “large house” 
have been long standing. Three hundred 
years ago a Jesuit missionary, Father 
Kino, in his trips across the desert, dis- 
covered the ruin of a great house and 
naturally named it, in his own Spanish 
tongue, “Casa Grande.” Mounds sur- 
rounded the ruin, but little attention was 
paid to them until lately. Part of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s appropriation 
from Congress has now been devoted to 
this end. Nearly fifty large rooms have 
been uncovered, forming several clusters. 
Some of these rooms are scattered over 
a rectangular area, surrounded by a 
defensive wall; they are ‘‘ compounds :” 
some are not so surrounded; they are 
presumably “ clan houses.” The first class 
is the more interesting because it adds 
more to our knowledge of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Gila and Salt River 
Valleys. Those inhabitants lived in 
“compounds ” rather than in “ pueblos.” 
In speaking of ancient American habita- 
tions, the name “ pueblo” is generally 
applied by us to a village of the type of 
the remains in the Little Colorado and 
Rio Grande drainage areas. A compound, 
on the other hand, consists of an area 
bounded by a wall inclosing roonis, some 
of which may be joined to the surround- 
ing wall and some independent of it. 


Father John, who has just 
- ovorn \ died in Russia, was a singu- 

lar combination of saint 
and politician. No man in modern times, 
perhaps, has been more beloved and rev- 
erenced by a larger number of the com- 
mon people. About him, if we may credit 
the extremely interesting account of his 
life given in the New York Tribune, has 
grown a mass of legend and superstition. 
Miraculous powers were attributed to him; 
some even said he could raise the dead ; 
and his statement before the war with 
Japan, that “the Russian people would 


wa.< in blood to their possessions,” was’ 
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regarded as one of many prophecies. It 
is said that his picture was displayed in 
thousands of churches in company with 
those of Christ and the Virgin. But he ~ 
did not try to found a new sect, he was ex- 
tremely orthodox, he disapproved violently 
of ‘Tolstoy as a godless anarchist, and the 
burden of his teaching was that love and 
prayer together conquer all things. Money 
was poured into his hands from every 
quarter, and he seems to have adminis- 
tered it, on the whole, for the good of the 
people. A characteristic story told of him 
is that he angered the predecessor of the 
present Czar by asking the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth whether her conversion to the 
Greek faith was sincere. The Czar told 
him to mind his own business. ‘“ That is 
what I am doing,” retorted Father John, 
undaunted. ‘God, whose humble serv- 
ant I am, demands that this question be 
answered.” Yet, when the Czar Alexan- 
der was on his death-bed, it was Father 
John whom he called upon to soothe his 
last hours. Altogether, Father John was 
a power in Russia, and although he may 
have been erratic, and may have made use 
to his own ends of ignorance and fanati- 
cism, in the main those ends were un- 
selfish and patriotic. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Our readers will find the objections to 
postal savings banks very clearly set forth 
in an article by Mr. John Harsen Rhoades 


on another page. Mr. Rhoades is a trus- 
tee of one of :the leading savings institu- 
tions in the city of New York and an 
expert student of the theory of savings; 
if his arguments against the plan for 
postal savings banks are not conclusive, 
none can be. We do not think they are 
conclusive. 

Mr. Rhoades’s objections to postal sav- 
ings banks are of two kinds—objections to, 
the principle of postal savings banks, and 
objections to the methods proposed in the 
bill now before Congress. As to the 
methods of conducting postal savings 
banks there is opportunity for wide 
divergence of opinion. The rate of in- 
terest, the conditions under which accu- 
mulated deposits shall be placed in the 
National banks, the rules governing with-— 
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drawals of deposits, the regulations for 
the investment of the deposits, are details 
which must be settled by experts, and 
while Congress must carefully consider 
whether these details have been properly 
treated in the Carter Bill, the intelligent 
statesman and the intelligent citizen ought 
to recognize that they do not affect the 
fundamental principle of postal savings 
banks. 

But Mr. Rhoades, in addition to his 
criticism of details, has two objections to 
the principle. He fears the increase of 
centralized power in the Federal Govern- 
ment which would come from a system of 
postal savings banks; and he opposes 
“ anything like Government absorption of 
private enterprise.” On these two prin- 
ciples The Outlook differs with him. We 
see no present dangerous tendency 
towards centralization of power in the 
Federal Government ; on the contrary, we 
believe in the movement which we have 
many times in these pages referred to 
as the New Federalism. Nor do we be- 


lieve that the American people resent 
Government management of a great busi- 
ness when they are convinced that Gov- 


ernment management is more effective for 
the general welfare than private manage- 
ment. The people, for example, want 
municipal governments to manage the fire 
department business, State governments 
to manage the public school business, and 
the Federal Government to manage the 
post-office business, although it is per- 
fectly conceivable that protection against 
fire, education of children, and transpor- 
tation for letters could be furnished, and 
furnished tolerably well, by private cor- 
porations. 

But we do not support the postal sav- 
ings bank plan merely because the argu- 
ments against it are inconclusive ; we sup- 
port it because there appear to us to be 
two conclusive arguments in its favor: 
first, it will supply a real public need 
which the savings bank, no matter hew 
highly developed, cannot supply, for there 
are hundreds of thrifty villages throughout 
the country that can never hope to main- 
tain their own savings bank ; and, second, 
it will feed and strengthen thé savings 
banks now established, or to be estab- 
lished in the future, in the larger centers 
of population. 
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The savings banks of the United States 
constitute a National institution for the 
promotion of thrift, industry, family wel. 
fare, and the social virtues, like honesty 
and temperance, which spring from thrift. 
In every community of the United States 
the trustees of the benevolent savings 
banks form a body of public-spirited citi- 
zens who do something very much more 
for the community than the mere payment 
of interest on deposits committed to their 
care , it will generally be found that they 
are leaders in political, social, and educa- 
tional progress. The Outlook believes in 
the benevolent savings bank, and thinks 
that its work should be appreciated, sup- 
ported, and promoted by the public. If 
the postal savings bank were to destroy 
the private benevolent savings bank as an 
institution, or were even to cripple it, we 
should, in defense of the latter, look upon 
the former with disfavor. In our opin- 
ion, however, the postal savings bank as 
defined in the Carter Bill will prove to be 
an aid and ally of the private benevolent 
savings bank. 

Let us take a concrete illustration. 
The town of Wheathedge-on-Hudson has 
three thousand inhabitants, six post-offices, 
and one savings bank, in an area of twenty 
square miles. The -savings bank is pat- 
ronized by the moderately well-to-do in 
its immediate vicinity, but the farm hand 
or mill worker who lives three or four 
miles from the savings bank does not use 
it. The hours are inconvenient and the 
distance is an obstacle. If he is going to 
make a deposit in the savings bank, he 
must harness-his horse, change his clothes, 
and take half a day off. The result is 
that he has never become a savings bank 
depositor. Now suppose he can open an 
account at his post-office, which he visits 
at least once a day, perhaps in the evening 
after his work is done. He starts it with 
a dollar, and thereafter he can put in ten 
cents at a time. When he has accumv- 
lated fifty dollars, it suddenly occurs to him 
that the post-office is paying him only two 
per cent, while the savings bank, three, 
five, or ten miles away, will pay him four 
per cent. It will now be worth his while 
to harness his horse, change his clothes, 
and take an afternoon off, and he will 
transfer the fifty dollars to the savings 
bank, which under no other conditions 
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would have had his deposit. Thus it will 
be all over the country. The postal sav- 
ings banks in every county in the United 
States will serve practically as branches 
of the private savings banks in the chief 
towns of the county. For this reason we 
should have supposed that far-seeing sav- 
ings banks trustees would have been the 
first to perceive the advantage of the 
postal savings bank plan and to urge its 
adoption. 


THE EIGHTY-CENT GAS 
LAW 


Every household that uses gas or elec- 
tricity, every person who uses a street car 
or a telephone, in fact, every community 
and every individual depending upon the 
services of any public utility, will probably 
be affected by the decision of the Supreme 
Court delivered last week in the so-called 
Eighty-Cent Gas Case. The direct prac- 
tical effect of that decision will be the dis- 
tribution of at least four—perhaps nine— 
millions of dollars among people who for 
the past two years have been paying gas 
bills in New York. The ultimate effect, 
however, will be much more general, last- 
ing, and important. 

More than two years ago the State of 
New York enacted laws which regulated 
the sale and delivery of gas. It pre- 
scribed certain standards of quality 6f gas 
and established as the maximum rates 
eighty cents per thousand feet to private con- 
sumers and seventy-five cents to the city. 
The Consolidated Gas Company (formed, 
as its name implies, by the consolidation 
of a number of companies and controlling 
directly or through subsidiary companies 
the sale of gas in the city of New York), 
which was then charging its patrons a 
dollar a thousand feet, at once resisted the 
enforcement of the laws. After months 
of litigation, a Federal Circuit Court pro- 
nounced the requirement unconstitutional 
because it did not allow the Company an 
adequate return on its capital, in which 
was included, according to the Court, the 
value of the franchise which had been 
granted by the public. The case was taken 
on appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. The full opinion of the Court has 
not yet been filed ; but its decision, which 


is unanimous, was announced on Monday 
of last week, and with it a:memorandum 
covering twelve points. E 

According to this memorandum the 
Court says substantially to the Gas Com- 
pany: As the case is presented to us we are 
not obliged to settle the question finally 
now. You have brought the controversy 
to us prematurely. We do not pronounce 
upon the constitutionality of the gas law. 
The question as to whether the law is con- 
stitutional or not depends upon the qucs- 


-tion whether the law actually in practice 


confiscates property. All that you claim 
is that it would confiscate your property. 
What we want to know is whether it does 
confiscate property. The only way to 
find that out is to try the law, and you 
have not tried it yet. Go back and try it. 
Then if you find that it does deprive you 
of an income to which you are entitled, 
return here, and we will hear your com- 
plaint. The first principle, therefore, 
which seems to have been established by 
this decision is that a rate law which a 
public service corporation declares will 
deprive it of its rightful income must be 
shown to be plainly confiscatory in opera- 
tion before the courts will set it aside. 
This principle is, by the way, reiterated in 
an opinion handed down on the same day 
in the case of the Knoxville Water Com- 
pany. This principle is of great importance 
to the public; for it establishes the right 
of the Government not only to regulate the 
rates which public service companies may 
charge, but also to compel the company to 
make a fair and reasonable experiment in 
the interest of those who have to pay for 
a monopoly service. In other words, in 
the regulation of rates, the burden is placed, 
not upon the Government and the rate- 
payer to prove that the rate is just, but 
upon the monopoly to show that in prac- 
tice it is unjust. 

There is more, however, in the decision 
of the Gas Case than this ; for the Court, in 
its memorandum, enunciates certain rules 
which will guide it in determining whether 
a rate is just or not. One rule is that in 
this case, under the circumstances, the rates 
charged should allow a return of at least six 
per cent upon the value of the Company’s 
property ; if the Company should receive 
that percentage, it would get all that, as’a 
monopoly, it could demand. In estimating 








the value of that property the Court lays 
down another rule; and that is that the 
amount on which this percentage is to be 
reckoned should include the value of 
the franchises as that value has been 
accepted by the State. Since the State 
has never questioned the valuation of the 
Company’s capital stock, as it was fixed 
by the constituent companies when they 
consolidated, the State should not now be 
heard to question that valuation. This 
has more than a local bearing ; it concerns 
the whole matter of the regulation of 
public utilities; for it implies that if a 
State for taxing purposes appraises a fran- 
chise’ and lays a property tax upon it, 
then the State must allow the com- 
pany that owns the franchise to collect 
from the ratepayers interest upon it. 
This rule, if it means that, would make 
franchise taxation unpopular if not 
impracticable ; for what the utility com- 
pany pays to the State in taxes it 
would collect many times over in the 
increase of rates sufficient to make up 
a six per cent income on the franchise. 
Even if a franchise tax of as much as six 
per cent, to balance a six per cent income, 
could be laid, there would still be in- 
equality, for while the tax would go to 
the whole State, it would be paid by a 
small minority of the State—the patrons 
of that particular utility. The people will 
eventually rather sacrifice the State tax 
than pay in rates several times the amount 
of the tax merely for the right to lay the 
tax. The Court has practically said to 
the State, You cannot regard a franchise 
as private property for the purposes of 
taxation without allowing the owner-of the 
franchise to regard it as private property 
for the purpose of dividends. The diffi- 
culty, of course, lies in the policy of treat- 
ing a franchise as a piece of property. 
It ought to be regarded as a license to do 
business during good behavior. 

That the Court in reaching this decision 
has been considerate of the rights of the 
Gas Company as well as the public is evi- 
dent, not only from its ruling with regard to 
franchises, but also from two other rulings. 
According to one, that provision of the 
law which required the maintenance of a 
certain pressure of gas is unconstitutional 
because it involves danger on account of the 
bursting of pipes and mains, which could 
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be avoided only at great expense, amount- 
ing to confiscation ; according to the other, 
the capitalization of the Company may be 
based, not on the cost value of the Com- 
pany’s property (that is, the amount actu- 
ally invested), but the value as determined 
by what it would require to reproduce the 
plant. This latter ruling is of great ad- 
vantage to the Company, for it enables it 
to reap whatever profit accrues from in- 
creasing land values. For example, a 
company buys land for a gas plant: in an 
outlying district; the growth of the city, 
which brings new patrons to the company, 
also adds to the value of this land. The 
Court holds that this added value may be 
capitalized, thus enabling the company to 
demand a proportionately larger income 
to be derived from the rates it charges to 
consumers. ‘This illustrates how holders 
of land reap advantages not earned by 
them, but created by the public. So long, 
however, as our present system of land 
ownership continues, there seems to be no 
reason why a gas company, or other public 
service company, should not have the same 
benefits as other owners of land. On the 
other hand, the Court declares that a 
monopoly subject to regulation cannot 
capitalize ‘‘ good-will,” as other concerns 
do; not because, as one might think, 
public good-will towards such a monopoly 
is non-existent, but because such good- 
will has no commercial value where there 
is no competitor. 

The whole effect of the decision will be 
to clarify public opinion on the subject of 
franchises. To allow a concern the priv- 
ilege of using public property and then to 
allow it to treat that privilege as a piece 
of private property, as we have done 
heretofore in this country, is contrary to 
public interest and common sense. Per- 
mission to use the public streets for pipes, 
wires, tracks, and the like, should be 
treated as is permission to operate a 
theater or to drive a hack or express- 
wagon. This permission should be 
granted during good behavior and should 
be revokable for cause. It should be paid 


for, not as a property tax, but as a license 
fee. When aman takes out a hack license, 
the community says to him, You may use 
the streets for gain in the public service 
so long as you abide by our regulations; 
if you do not abide by them, you may keep 
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your hack, but you cannot do business 
with it on the streets. When a gas com- 
pany or a trolley company obtains per- 
mission to use the streets, the community 
should say to it, You may use the streets 
for gain in the public service, but if you 
do not abide by our regulations you may 
keep your plant and your mains or tracks, 
or take the equivalent in money, but you 
cannot do business on the streets. In the 
case neither of the hack nor of the public 
service company ought the permission to 
be a property right; in neither case ought 
the control of the streets, even in part, to 
pass from the public to the public’s serv- 
ant. The reasonableness of this policy 
is made evident, and its general adoption 
is hastened, by the decision of the Gas 
Case. 


+) 
BUNYAN AND WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY 


It is somewhat of a surprise, when one 
comes to think of it, that England's shrine 
of her greatest dead contains no monu- 
ment of the man whose writing. next, per- 
haps. to the Bible and Shakespeare, hds 
most profoundly affected the thought a 
aspirations of English-speaking people th 
world over. And even that statement. 
broad as it is, does not cover the whole of 
John Bunyan’s influence. The * Pilgrim’ 
Progress’’ has been translated into almos 
every language and has thus passed into th 
general literature of the world. Coleridge 
pronounced it ‘‘ the best summary of Evan- 
gelical Christianity ever produced by a writer 
not miraculously inspired,” and says he 
would not have believed beforehand that 
Calvinism “ could be painted in such de 
lightful colors.” In respect of his infil 
ence upon religious thought Buynyan’s| 
masterpiece may be said to have influenced 
the thought of English-speaking peoples 
far more profoundly than Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and to rival that great epic as 
in expression of the poetry of Puritanism. 
Perhaps the fact that Bunyan has as yet no 
monument in Westminster Abbey may be 
due to the manner in which his fame grew, 
spreading at first only among the lowly 
ind the deeply religious, and gradually 
ompelling the admiration of the learned 
ind the great, until now no one questions 





the powerful originality and the vivid, 
kindling imagination which presented the 
famous pilgrimage in such lively colors 
that the reader, like the author, seems to 
forget that its characters are not actual, 
living persons. Johnson remarked, as a 
singular fact, that the *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
begins much like Dante’s poem, though 
Bunyan was unfamiliar with Italian, and 
the great epic of medizval Italy had not 
then been translated into English, the 
only language John Bunyan could read. 
Macaulay has also remarked upon the fact 
that the prose epic of Puritanism affords 
the only illustration of the educated ma- 
jority commg into agreement with the 
opinion of the common people, and it is 
worthy of note that the present movement 
for a memorial to Bunyan in Westminster 
officially recognizes that victory of the 
common people. 

The movement for this tardy memo- 
rial was begun by Dr. Clifford, as presi- 
dent of the Baptist World Alliance, but 
the request he drew up has been signed 
by leading men in all denominations 
and walks of English life, and the request 
tor the admission of such monument or 
memorial in the venerable Abbey has been 
granted by the Dean. The form the 
proposed memorial is to take is that of a 
stained-glass window depicting scenes 
from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ and those 
selected for the main openings are: 
‘Christian’s meeting with Evangelist ; 
his admittance at the Wicket Gate; 
his deliverance from the burden of sin 
at the foot of the Cross; Mr. Inter- 
preter’s House; Piety, Prudence, and 
Charity harnessing him in armor of proof ; 
his fight with Apollyon; Vanity Fair and 
crossing the river to the Celestial City.” 
‘The headlight,” says the suggestion of 
the proposer, ‘will depict Christian’s 
entrance into the City and his joyous 
reception there. Round the center panels 
will run a series of vignettes representing 
minor scenes in the allegory.” These 
scenes will vividly recall to the beholder 
practically the whole of the wonderful 
pilgrimage, and it is difficult to im- 
agine a more appropriate memorial. of 
Bunyan or one that will give more sat- 
isfaction to readers of the famous alle- 
gory which formerly was in practically 
every English and American home. 
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Whether this statement can be affirmed 
to-day is more doubtful, but the same 
doubt might also be said to exist of 
Shakespeare and Milton. The window 
in the Abbey selected for this splendid 
memorial of Bunyan’s genius is in the 
north side, and contains a headlight and 
two main openings, each about twenty 
feet high and six feet in width. The 
estimated cost of the memorial is $6,000, 
and to raise this sum a strong committee, 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
president,.has been named. It includes 
among its vice-presidents five English 
Bishops, three Canons, Lord Tennyson, 
and some of the most distinguished divines 
of English churches, aside from those of 
the Established Church, besides such liter- 
ary men as Mr. A. C. Benson, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Dr. Austin Dobson, Professor 
Dowden, and Mr. Edmund Gosse, and 
many others of scarcely less note, including 
Dr. Ray Palmer, of Yale University. 
The offices of the fund are at 4 South- 
ampton Row, London, from which an 
appeal for subscriptions is now being 
issued. 
2] 


CAMPAIGNING CHRIS- 
TIANITY 


A moral campaign in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, is attracting something more 
than local interest, and raises a question 
of more than local importance. Norwalk 
is neither better nor worse than many 
another American city. Drinking saloons, 
gambling hells, and houses of vice have 
grown up unresisted because unrecog- 
nized. They have formed a sort of un- 
conscious partnership or constitute a sort 
of unorganized trade. They have cor- 
rupted and in many instances destroyed 
the lives of young men and young women. 
The facts at last came to the conscious- 
ness of the ministers of the town, and 
they have united in a common campaign 
against the common enemy. ‘The firing 
of the first gun was a signal for a more 
efficient alliance, defensive and offensive, 
on the part of these three enemies of 
society. ‘They were actively supported by 
some reputable men _ whose financial, 
social, or political interests would be 
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affected by their overthrow. They hada 
passive support from the apathy of-some, 
the fears of some, and the ignorance and 
incredulity of many. To avercome the 
latter obstacle the ministers have issued an 
effective statement of the facts and.of the 
progress of their campaign thus far, a cam- 
paign in which they have been heartily sup- 
ported by some of the laity and especially 
by one able lawyer, ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of Connecticut, 
and ex-judge of a criminal court, who has 
been their constant counselor, and to whose 
wise and courageous advice they attribute 
in large measure the success which they 
have achieved. 

Into the details of this campaign it is 
not necessary for us here to enter in order 
to answer the question which has been 
addressed to us. That question is this: 
Is it the legitimate function of the minis- 
try to initiate and carry on such a war 
against flagrant and successful vice? 
They are criticised for having done so. 
It is said, Let the shoemaker stick to his 
last, let the minister stick to his pulpit. 
It is the business of the criminal officers 
to prosecute crime. It is the business of 
ministers to preach the Gospel. They 
cannot exchange functions. 

Our answer to this question shall be 
made clear. Our convictions are not 
vague. ‘The minister is not the hired 
man of his church. He is not salaried 
to give a certain amount of pleasurable 
inspiration to a club attendance. He is 
not like an elocutionary reader in a sum- 
mer hotel who furnishes his entertainment 
for the guests and such few strangers as 
may stray in and find chance seats through 
the hotel’s hospitality. The church is an 
organization in the town whose purpose 
it is to bring into the town the kingdom 
of God; that is, honesty in business, 
justice in government, purity in society. 
The minister is the appointed leader 
of this church. It is his business, as 
it is their business, to bring into the 
town honesty, justice, purity. It is his 
business, as it is their business, to fight 
with all the force at his command what- 
ever, there may be in the community 
which is the enemy of honesty, justice, 
purity. If he can inspire the laity of 


his church to do the direct work and 
reserve himself for the work of inspiration 
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and guidance, so much the better. If 
temperamentally he is unfitted or intellect- 
ually he is unequipped for such a cam- 
paign, it may be his duty to resign and let 
the church secure a leader more capable 
for the work, while he goes to a field the 
demands of which are different. But the 
one thing he has no right to do is to be 
silent, acquiescent, or indifferent in the 
face of aggressive vice which is corrupt- 
ing the community, desolating homes, 
destroying lives. 

We congratulate the ministers of Nor- 
walk on their courage, their capability, and 
the success they have achieved, and we 
hope they will continue the good work 
which they have begun until the results 
accomplished render the work no longer 
necessary. 

B 


THE SPECTATOR 


It was on a summer day, in Brittany, 
that the Spectator drove to Ste. Anne 
d’Auray. Auray itself, whence he started, 
may be said to be a halt between two 
religions) From Auray the traveler goes, 
on one day, to visit Locmariaquer and 
Carnac, the seats of the ancient wor- 
ship of the Druids, and on the next day to 
see the pilgmms of Ste. Anne. Brittany 
has always been given to mystical religion, 
from prehistoric days, and the Jong lines 
of Druidic stones at Carnac, traveling 
down to the sea, and the mighty, mys- 
terious menhirs of Locmariaquer are 
still reverenced by the Breton peasant with 
a reverence which all the admonitions of 
the village curés cannot dispel. On the way 
to Ste. Anne—the ancient Roman way— 
are the curious basin-stones of Coétsal and 
the stones of Meriadec, and the peasants 
firmly believe in their power to cure head- 
ache or lumbago when the afflicted parts 
are rubbed against them. Even on the road 
to be cured at Ste. Anne this pagan pre- 
scription is often surreptitiously added in ; 
and it is a question whether the reputation 
of Ste. Anne as a wonder-working shrine, 
since 1623, does not partly rest on the more 
ancient superstitious fame of the whole 
locality. The church has captured, so to 
speak, the old Druidic good-will and fix- 
tures, and turned them to her own advan- 
tage. If she had not, probably she would 
have been less able to reach the Breton, 


who is as superstitious and mystical as he 
is brave. 
8 

It takes all the bravery of the Breton, 
however, to carry off his hat-ribbons. 
Why two long velvet or ribbon streamers 
hanging down the back give aman, young 
or old, such a hangdog look, the Spectator 
cannot explain. But they do. It takes 
all the remembrance of the martyrs of 
Quiberon, the sailors of Cartier, the heroes 
of the Vendée, to make those hat-ribbons 
bearable to the Anglo-Saxon eye. They 
look—well, there is no other word but 
“sissy.” They are almost equal to a 
Fauntleroy suit. Yet the silent, sturdy 
men who wear them are sailors who know 
no fear and peasants ready to fight like vet- 
erans for country or faith. They wear 
the Breton hat because their forefathers 
did—the reason for most things in Brit- 
tany. The Breton women, too, preserve 
the sacredness of tradition in their caps. 
A certain sort of cap belongs to a special 
parish or town. Ste. Anne draws from 
all the country round, so in its pilgrimages 
a fine and varied assortment of caps is to 
be seen, and the Spectator learned to tell 
a Quimperlé or Concarneau belle from a 
Plouharnel beauty without trouble. 

Masses were being said steadily in the 
large but not beautiful modern church. 
It was so crowded that the Spectator pre- 
ferred to stay outside, amid the multitude 
of pilgrims who were buying crosses, rosa- 
ries, cofored prints, silver rings, pilgrims’ 
badges, medals, candles, handkerchiefs, 
and little cakes at the booths near the 
fountain. The stone fountain is modern 
too, with a statue of Ste. Anne on its mass- 
ive pillar, and its water flows out into four 
ample basins and then down into a broad 
pool, rimmed with a rounded stone coping. 
It is a fountain celebrated, so the Specta- 
tor was told, for marvelous cures of sore 
eyes and crippled limbs, and small children 
were having their eyes bathed, leaning 
over the coping into the water, while num- 
berless others, young and old, were trying 
its virtue on arms, legs, and sores on the 
face. ‘Two devout women, dipping cups 
in the spring, held them up to the passers- 
by. The Spectator was glad that he had 
no jnfirmities requiring him to use it ; and 
he left the fountain without regret, to ex- 
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plore the Scala Sancta. This rises at the 
other end of the spacious field, and is one 
of the goals to which wend the constant 
processions of pilgrims, carrying banners, 
and singing as they go. Two massive 
flights of broad stone steps lead up to a 
central cupola and altar. Up the right- 
hand steps, on their knees, rosary in hand, 
went the pilgrims, slowly and interminably, 
a prayer for each step, till they reached 
the altar, where they kissed, still kneeling, 
some relics exposed under glass, and then 
came down on foot on the left-hand side. 
There were beggars around the Scala, as 
around the fountain and the church steps, 
but they were not obtrusive or noisy, as 
the Italian beggars are. The Breton is 
silent, apparently, in whatever situation in 
life one finds him. 

No other shrine in Brittany compares 
with Ste. Anne, and it is doubly interesting 
because America has a daughter shrine, 
founded by Bretons, with the same won- 
der-working reputation. Tle Spectator, 
on just such another summer day on this 
side of the Atlantic, took train with hun- 
dreds of pilgrims from Quebec to Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré. Here, in the rich meadows 
of the Cété, a few Breton sailors, in 1650, 
raised a tiny shrine. Overtaken by a 
sudden storm on the river, their boat 
tossed like a cockle-shell, they invoked the 
aid of Ste. Anne, and built a chapel on the 
spot where they landed in safety. Other 
sailors, thereafter, came to the little river 
shrine to ask the protection of the “ pa- 
. troness of seafarers ;” thus the Beaupré 

pilgrimages began. As early as 1662 
the same cures that had made Auray a 
Mecca for Brittany commenced also at 
Beaupré. 
-B 

The Spectator, when he arrived at 
Beaupré, was more lucky than in his 
Auray. pilgrimage, for he got inside the 
church, well up toward the altar. At the 
entrance of the big Renaissance basilica, 
which has replaced the wooden shrine of 
long ago, rose two pyramids of crutches, 
the offerings of those cured by “ the good 
Saint Anne.” Around the statue of Ste. 
Anne, on an onyx pillar at the junction 
of nave and transepts, were piled other 
crutches, amid potted flowers in profu- 
, Sion, and candles by the hundred. On 
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Ste. Anne’s finger a splendid diamond 
ring shone in the wavering light, and a 
great gold arm and hand, with two fingers 
raised in blessing, ornamented the chancel 
and held the relic of Ste. Anne—a bit of 
bone, in a round golden case of about the 
size and shape of an ordinary watch. 
The procession which was just forming 
in the church aisle was to carry this 
precious and wonder-working reliquary at 
its head, among its gathering flags and 
banners. 

No man or woman interested to-day in 
religious things can ignore the phe- 
nomena of healing by mental suggestion. 
What the psychologist now explains in 
terms of the subliminal self and hypno- 
tism, the records of Ste. Anne set down 
in terms of miracle and saintly interces- 
sion. The Spectator observed the proc- 
esses of the procession with a double 
perception—that of their earnest and un- 
feigned devotion, and that of their hyp- 
notic value. The priest who had charge, 
leaning over the pulpit, gave explicit and 
despotic directions, first in French, then 
in English, as to how the pilgrims should 
march: “ First the men. All’sing together, 
repeating ‘Zaudate/ Laudate! Lau- 
date!’ Do this, keeping time with those 
who lead. Then the women must come, 
then the girls, singing ‘ Magnificat / Mag- 
nificat /’ Al\l must march out from the 
church—not one remain. Then march 
through the paths of the garden, and do 
not stray on the grass. March all together, 
and sing the hymn to Ste. Anne. All 
must come back into the church in pro- 
cession, with no loitering, and fill the 
pews, still singing. Now begin.” 


The men, with their banners, followed 
the priest, who lifted the golden hand and 
arm of the great reliquary. Like the 
tramp of a host their feet sounded on the 
marble floor, and the heavy beat of 
“ Laudate! Laudate!’ resounded as they 
marched and sang, slowly and steadily. 
By tens and hundreds they tramped out, 
and the women and girls marched behind 
them, with the higher notes of “ A/fagniji- 
cat ! Magnificat /’ ‘The golden reliquary 


glittered in the full sun, and all eyes were 
fixed on it as the procession wound in and 
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out through wide paths in a long garden 
with shrines and fountains. Eye and ear 
were alike drawn and entranced in the 
rhythmical marching behind the glittering 
symbol. Then back into the dark church, 
still marching, still singing, till every pew 
and aisle were filled, and then a pause, 
and the climax, in a burst of splendid 
music from the choir, while the relic was 
held out, in its tiny case, for each pilgrim 
to approach, kneel before, and kiss. 
Empirically, superstitiously, the whole 
thing yet filled the requirements of the 
psychologist, and the Spectator, seeing 
the crippled and the sick carried or led 
toward the altar and relic, would have 
been little astonished had he seen a crutch 
cast away or a cripple leaping for joy. 
Such things have undoubtedly happened, 
both in Brittany and America. Ste. 
Anne d’Auray, Ste. Anne de Beaupré— 
both send the mind straying amid tra- 
ditions and mysteries, back to the Druids, 
forward to the next step in psychology, 
through the twilight of the unknowable. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


Two qualities most desirable 
and attractive in fiction are also 
most difficult to define—charm 
and humor. One way to define them might 
be to ask the reader of Mr. Locke’s new 
story, “Septimus,”* to realize to himself 
just what it is that pleases him. Many people 
liked “ The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,” but 
found it a little cynical; there is certainly no 
cynicism here, and in this the new story 
rather resembles “ The Beloved Vagabond,” 
all but universally recognized as one of the 
most human and enjoyable novels of our day. 
Septimus himself is a permanent addition to 
the lovable characters of fiction ; he is as real 
as he is whimsical, as true in heart and spirit 
as he is inconsequential and thoughtless in 
ordinary word and deed. He adopts a cross- 
grained old burglar as a valet and factotum 
“because he followed me home,” eats break- 
fast at tea-time, and forgets things right and 
left; but although he does ridiculous things 
he is never actually ridiculous himself, and 
when it comes to the big things of life he is 
always adequate—awkwardly adequate to be 
sure, yet entirely able and ready to save 


Se ti .. By W. J. ° ’ 
Nee sith. J. Locke. The John Lane Company 


NOVELS AND 
TALES 








the day, when others stronger and readier 
have all but«lost it. Less convincing, but 
still human, is the idealist who really believes 
that he is a benefactor to humanity in boom- 
ing his skin-cure, and suffers horribly when 
it fails and he finds that all along he has 
been self-deceived. The book as a whole is 
perhaps a little lighter and less thoroughly 
worked out than “ The Beloved Vagabond,” 
but it is a rare romance, most delightful even 
when closest to the fantastical, abounding in 
cheerfulness, surprising in its turns of wit 
and action, and quietly optimistic in its kind- 
liness and its recognition of the unselfish 
side of humanity. 

Mr. Cable has not given us for many 
years so ambitious and elaborately planned 
a novel as is “Kincaid’s Battery.”* We 
wish it might be praised unreservedly ; but, 
frankly, we find ‘it rather hard reading. It 
is a tale of New Orleans and the Civil War, 
with a sweet and high-minded Southern girl 
as the heroine, a malicious and unprincipled 
Southern girl as the villain, and a cheerful and 
manly young Confederate artillery captain 
as the hero. There is a somewhat melodra- 
matic plot; there is the pretty Creole dialect 
Mr. Cable writes so well; there are abun- 
dant local color and reminiscence of the 
period ; moreover, there is serious and care- 
taking effort to present temperament and 
character. What is the trouble, then? It 
seems to us to be that the author does not 
tell his story in a simple, direct way, but 
adopts a style that is, not exactly enigmatic, 
but, if we may use the phrase, “ round-the- 
cornerish.” The result is that the interest 
halts or retrogrades just when it should 
move forward with firm, quick step. . There 
seems to be a sort of veil or mist between 
the characters and the reader. One often 
turns back a page or two to see just what 
was meant or how the people were related , 
or connected. Some of the battle or war 
scenes are vivid, and there are other inci- 
dents which stand out clearly; but in the 
main both action and talk drag unfortunately. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, who began years ago 
to stir up the dove-cotes of orthodox faith, 
though less violent in expression, continues 
his chosen activities. “ An Immortal Soul”? 
is a careful and elaborate discussion of 
double nature, put into the form of a serious 
bit of fiction. There are so many novels 
dabbling with this subject that one begins 
a new one with a shade of reluctance. But 
the accomplished author soon reassures us, 
and we read on, won by the thoroughness 
of his work. A ritualistic clergyman of the 


1 Kincaid’s Battery. By George W. Cable. Charl 
Serbner's Sons. New York. Wid. Mallock. H. : 
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Brothers, New York. $1.50, —_ 





Church of England falls in love with a beau- 
tiful girl whom he is preparing for confir- 
mation. The alliance isin every way suitable 
except for his previous ascetic ideas and a 
certain indefinable ill health of the girl, Nest 
Vivian. After a long time of distressed 
speculation and intense grief on the part of 
Mr. Barton, the curious fact of double pos- 
session is disclosed by Miss Vivian's physi- 
cian, and Mr. Barton’s faith is greatly shaken. 
He cannot conceive the horror of one lovely 
body being the home, alternately, of the ex- 
quisite woman he loves, Nest Vivian, and 
the character he abhors, known as her step- 
sister, Enid Wynn. There is a vast deal of 
interesting talk between the two scientists, 
Lord Cotswold and Dr. Thistlewood, and 
Mr. Barton, the rector, in which the two 
former show much mercy. The scientific 
attitude is expressed in a comment by Lord 
Cotswold upon his clerical friend, and which 
leaves the reader, apparently, just where the 
author wants him. He says, “In times like 
these in which our own lot has been cast, 
the whole continuity of the’ world’s higher 
life would be broken if the churches and 
men like Mr. Barton, who represent their 
spirit, were not ready, in defiance of reason 
and evidence, to protect the existing bottles 
while the new are being slowly fabricated ; 
and what the new bottles will be that can 
hold your hopes and mine, or of what mate- 
rial they will be made, neither you nor I can 
conjecture.” Thus are we left precariously 
suspended in mid-air. 

“Tell me a story” is the cry, not only 
of the tired child, but also of the tired 
man. The man is not satisfied with the 
child’s story. He wants stronger meat. 
Who shall be the story-teller for him? One 
such, certainly not to be overlooked, is Edgar 
Allan Poe, and among his notable stories 
are the “ Fall of the House of Usher,” “ The 
Masque of the Red Death,” “ The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” “The Black Cat,” “The 
Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar,” “ The 
Gold Bug,” and “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.” These seven stories have been 
printed in sumptuous fashion, together with 
pictures in colors by Mr. E. L. Blumen- 
schein.* The volume is extremely attractive. 

An indispensable item of the outfit of the 
successful woods traveler is the sense of 
humor. Perhaps it is more necessary in the 
woods than elsewhere because there living 
and human nature are reduced to their low- 
est terms, and surely the greatest common 
denominator is the humor sense. Albert 
Bigelow Paine, in whom this sense is highly 
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developed, has written a book* which might 
be called The First Woods Cruise of a Ten- 
derfoot in the Company of a Veteran who 
Has Not Lost the Tenderfoot Trick of Carry- 
ing Nine Times as Much Paraphernalia as 
He Needs. It is fiction and fun, but it is full 
of truth. It is particularly successful in con- 
veying the charm of woods life, for the rea- 
son that in every new experience of the 
Tenderfoot it first describes the discomforts 
and unpleasantnesses which inevitably accom- 
pany the camper’s life, and then without a 
break glides into the magic revelations and 
glorious experiences which make every woods 
trip in retrospect a thing of unmarred joy. 
And this is‘one of the most characteristic 
and delightful tricks which the comic muse 
plays upon mortals. 

A profusely decorated book, by Holme 
Lee,? contains many real, old-fashioned 
legends from fairyland. The history of 
Prince Glee and Princess Trill, the cruel 
persecutions of Aunt Spite, and the adven- 
tures of other dwellers in fairyland are 
told for children, with the accompanying 
necessities of moral lessons. The pictures 
and many decorative devices are by R. L. 
and H. J. Knowles, who have resorted to 
the unusual expedient of giving an exhaust- 
ive table of contents, assigning each tiny 
drawing to one or other of the two artists. 

Miss Myra Kelly has written many delight- 
fully humorous short stories of the children 
of New York’s East Side; in a novel called 
“ Rosnah ”3 she has moved to Ireland for 
her scene. The complication on which the 
plot of the story rests arises from the fact 
that an English army officer and his wife 
have remained in India during all the time 
that their children are growing up. When 
they return to their home in Ireland they 
send for their children to meet them. The 
girl of the family has been brought up apart 
from her brothers as well as from her par- 
ents. When the summons comes, she begs 
her friend Lady Rosnah to take her place in 
the family circle for a while. Rosnah con- 
sents, and the puzzling predicaments grow 
out of her masquerade. The story is written 
with humor and sprightliness, and contains 
interesting pictures of Irish life among those 
of her people who love Ireland and hate her 
oppressors. 

The advance in aerial navigation has al- 
ready begun to draw forth fiction dealing 
with flight. Among those who have entered 
the new field is H. G. Wells. His novel is 


1 The Tent Dwellers. Albert Bigelow Paine. The 
Outins Publishing Company, Nesvor aan 
? Legends from and. By Holme Lee. The J. B. 
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called “ The War in the Air” and tells the 
story of a great international struggle which 
ultimately evolves into a contest between the 
East and the West, in which the Yellow 
Peril justifies its name. Like the egg of the 
curate who was breakfasting with his bishop, 
parts of it are very good indeed. The de- 
scriptions of the voyage of the German aerial 
squadron across the Atlantic, its destruction 
of the battle-ship fleet of the United States, 
and its bombardment of New York City are 
thrilling. But Mr. Wells writes too fluently 
and he cannot forget that he is a Secialist. 
He has marred what might have been a fine 


story of action and incident by drawing it_ 


out much too far and confusing it with 
doctrine. 


The world has begun to 
ndtice that a star of the 
first magnitude among his- 
torians has arisen. The first two volumes 
of “The Greatness and the Decline of 
Rome,”? by Signor Ferrero, reviewed in 
The Outlook of August 3, 1907, have pre- 
pared wide welcome for the two which open 
with the “three tempestuous days” that 
followed Czsar’s assassination. The first of 
these gives prominence to the economic con- 
ditions and the social ground-swell beneath 
political phenomena. “The Massacre of 


ROMAN HISTORY 
REWRITTEN 


the Rich” by the triumvirs—Antony, Octa- 
vian, Lepidus—exhibits in a phrase the 
modern insight: The carnage was not dic- 
tated by political hatred, but by the need of 
forty million dollars for necessary expenises. 
The resource of Antony, the ruling demon 
of the period, making politics “a career of 


glorious piracy,” was in the popular and 
revolutionary party; the upper classes were 
“sunk in brutal selfishness,” enervated, worn 
out. Yet, though the old Roman spirit had 
gone, strong attachment to the old forms 
survived; the republic possessed stronger 
vitality, says Signor Ferrero, than modern 
historians admit. Italy “was more than 
ever inspired with the conservative spirit,” 
while at the same time “there was, correctly 
speaking, no conservative party.” During 
those three years of terror under military 
tyranny the soldiers and politicians profited 
alone. Prominent personages of the revo- 
lutionary drama are vividly and unconven- 
tionally characterized. Octavian—afterwards 
Cesar Augustus—then a young man of 
twenty, was “impetuous and lascivious,” 
“what we should call at the present day a 
ferocious ‘hustler,’ one of the young men 


1 The War in the Air. By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. $1.50. 
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produced without number by a rich and 
refined civilization, who can be induced to 
commit the utmost cruelty and the basest 
atrocities.” Cicero, on the other hand, “ was- 
the first of those men of letters who have 
been throughout the history of our civiliza- 
tion either the pillars of state or the workers 
of revolution ;” and, more paradoxically said, 
“his historical importance is but little infe- 
rior to that of St. Paul or St. Augustine.” 
His treatise on duty—De Offciis, composed 
during the terrible year ensuing on Czsar’s 
murder—so far from being “one of many 
mediocre philosophical treatises,” deserves 
close attention as “a most important docu- 
ment for the political and social life of 
Rome.” Signor Ferrero is careful to note 
the relation which the literary works pro- 
duced in these violent years have to their 
environment. Virgil’s Georgics “are a kind 
of national epic singing the revival of agri- 
culture in Italy—the great achievement of 
the hundred and fifty years since the death 
of the Gracchi.” 

In the fourth volume the outstanding 
figures are Augustus and “that terrible 
woman,” Cleopatra. Concerning these Si- 
gnor Ferrero rewrites history with a truer 
insight into facts. “The legend of Antony 
and Cleopatra” is metamorphosed from an 
amatory tale into a game of politics with an 
Egyptian empire as the stake. Italy and 
Rome, ruled by Octavian, were exhausted 
by the civil wars. Egypt was still an inde- 
pendent and wealthy realm, the possible 
nucleus of a great Eastern monarchy, Cleo- 
patra’s ambition. To this dream she won 
Antony, already master of Rome’s eastern 
provinces, and Octavian’s stronger rival. 
But she had miscalculated. Antony’s Ro- 
man associates were irreconcilable to her 
scheme. When it came to the pinch at 
Actium, she saw that the victory or defeat 
of Antony alike involved its ruin, and car- 
ried him back, avoiding decisive battle, to 
reign with him in the East—a hope speedily 
engulfed by the explosion of Roman nation- 
alism against Antony as a traitor. Actium 
can no longer be listed among the world’s 
great battles. “Octavian had been nothing 
more than an inactive spectator of the first 
great disaster provoked by the struggle 
between Orientalism and Italian tradition” 
—not, as historians have stated, a struggle 
for monarchical power at Rome.” Another 
“legend,” namely, that Octavian, now named 
Augustus, strove like Czsar to concentrate 
all power in himself, masking his scheme of 
monarchy with republican forms, is stamped 
as “ridiculous.” He, “a valetudinarian,” 
“a hypochondriac,” “an old man at the age 
of thirty-six,” was even “ intimidated ” by his 
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stupendous luck in becoming the idol of the 
people. He resolved to follow the line 
marked out in Cicero’s De Repudlica, assum- 
ing “ the smallest amount of authority essen- 
tial to the continuance of peace and order.” 
Under the title of princeps he became sim- 
ply the “president of the Latin republic.” 
So far from pursuing Czsar’s policy, as 
often asserted, he “spent forty-one years in 
uninterrupted effort to realize the;programme 
of social and moral regeneration developed 
by Cicero in the De Officiis.” But, as Horace 
said, laws are futile apart from character. 
The traditional morality of Rome had broken 
down. A somber sketch is drawn of the 
sensuality of the higher classes. The sur- 
vivors of the old nobility and the upstarts of 
the revolutionary period proved impotent to 
fulfill the functions of the ancient Senate. 
When they declared their incapacity by put- 
ting on Augustus the burden of foreign affairs, 
and of ruling the city mob by dictatorial 
edicts, they, not he, laid the corner-stone of 
the future despotism. A salient merit of 
Signor Ferrero is his recourse to the great 
poets of this period as the best expositors of 
its cross-currents of fear and hope amidst 
the struggle of the old Latin spirit with the 
invading Greco-Orientalism. In the Odes 
of Horace he finds the unity of a “ marvelous 
poem” in divers tones. “The piteous con- 
fusion in which the spirit of Roman life was 
then struggling” is the invisible thread that 
runs these lyrics into one. But while Horace 
is apparently hopeless, Virgil is the prophet 
of hope for “the rising Puritan movement” 
and its religious spirit. His A©neid was de- 
signed “to be both the Iliad and the Odyssey 
of the Latin race, and the poem of its moral 
and religious regeneration. .. . The Aineid 
is a poetical commentary upon the religious, 
moral, and military news of its age; it is the 
voice not merely of a poet, but of an epoch.” 
These volumes provoke keen interest 
throughout. Modern parallels suggest them- 
selves between the lines. Foot-notes on 
moot points evince critical study, not always 
conclusively. Even Horace is taxed with 
ignorance of Roman history, but the refer- 
ence given does not prove it. A fresh charm 
is imparted to Roman history by the socio- 
logical insight and the dramatic touch of 
this Italian scholar. 


oe ne The sub-title of Mrs. Steel’s 
nein book, called “India Through 
the Ages,”? justifies to her- 
self, we suppose, the use of italics and slang 
scattered through the pages. If she had not 
defined her work as a “ Popular and Pictur- 
esque ” history of Hindustan, one’s distaste 


1 India T ie ough the Ages. By rien Annie Steel. E. P. 
Dutton & Co ~ New York. $1.25, n 
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for the style would have ended any desire to 
read. More of a novelist than a historian, 
which has already been proved by her stories 
of India, Mrs. Steel allows herself undue 
license in slang which does not add to but 
decidedly detracts from the usefulness and 
value of her writing. However, with this 
protest, we proceed to follow the fascinating, 
romantic, and deeply significant story of that 
hoary, mysterious land known as Hindustan. 
Three.divisions are made—ancient, middle, 
and modern India. The earliest hymns and 
myths are retold with spirit and sympathy. 
They gradually grow before our eyes, until 
the well-known and recently popular literature 
of India is spread before us. With the inva- 
sion of Alexander, Mrs. Steel sounds a key- 
note which recurs again and again. “ India,” 
she says, “is ever the slave of vitality, and 
Alexander was vital to the finger-tips.” 
Each conquest in turn, great or small, is 
ranged under this theory—yet “ India itself 
dreams on, practically untouched by outside 
influences.” Mrs. Steel does not follow the 
history further down than 1857, or she might 
hold a somewhat different opinion. The 
middle period is reached, and we enter the 
dramatic scenes of the Mohammedan inva- 
sion, the gloriously brave Rajput resistance, 
the founding of Delhi “ by a slave,” the Tartar 
dynasties, the great Moghuls, and, coming to 
more familiar names and events, we arrive at 
the modern age, where England rules. Here 
the author discourses at length, and with 
touches of personal prepossession quite 
beyond the historical temper. Lord Clive 
and Warren Hastings naturally figure largely 
on the glowing canvas. We are led into the 
gloom and confusion of the Mutiny, and the 
curtain falls. While the book has many 
attractions, it must be said frankly that these 
are inherent in the subject, and not depend- 
ent upon their presentation. The author 
assumes a would-be playful pose, introducing 
trivial asides and smart remarks quite un- 
worthy of her subject. 


THE constitution Professor White’s vol- 
ume ' is offered as a col- 

lege text-book upon the formative period of 
the English Constitution, which he puts 
between somewhat arbitrarily selected dates. 
The first, 449, the date of the Anglo-Saxon 
Conquest, is a good one for beginning ; we 
are not so clear that 1485 is anything more 
than an arbitrary selection fortheend. The 
epoch of Cromwell, of William and Mary, and 
of the Georges, in which the authority of the 
Parliament, the responsibility of the Minis- 
try, the liberty of the press, and the rights of 
"1 The Making of the English Constitution, 449-1485. By 


Albert Beebe be Wh hite, Professor of History in the University 
of Michigan Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 
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the Colonists were settled, to say nothing of 
the reign of Henry VIII and Queen Eliza- 
beth, which made England a Protestant 
power, and the reign of Victoria, with the 
emergence into political power of the labor- 
ing classes, appear to us to have almost as 
important a bearing on the English Constitu- 
tion of to-day as the earlier events of which 
Professor White treats. These later events 
he apparently regards as belonging to “the 
modern period when the Constitution was 
tested and developed.” His volume is well 
adapted to its purpose, and is accompanied 
with a bibliography and suggestions for col- 
lateral reading which will be of special value 
to the student. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


In your editorial on The 
Conviction of Labor Lead- 
ers there are two assertions 
under The Outlook’s judgment: “ We think 
the claim unfounded ” and “ We also think 
an unfounded claim.” (See The Outlook, 
January 2, page 6.) Now, let us see what 
arc the causes of an “ unfair” and a “ we don’t 
patronize” list. There are thousands, if not 
millions, of people who desire to buy only 
union-made goods. For this reason, as a 
business proposition, a manufacturer makes 
an agreement with a union or federation to 
use the union label or to make known that 
the manufactured articles are made by union 
men, while the workingmen employed -by 
that firm gain certain privileges, shorter 
hours, or higher wages. The firm becomes 
known among the union men and union pat- 
ronizers as.a union place. But after a cer- 
tain time this firm either breaks the agree- 
ment or refuses to renew it. The firm is 
then placed on the “unfair” or “ we don’t 
patronize” list. Now the question is, Has 
the union the right to make known to the 
workingmen and friends of labor that this 
firm is no more connected with the union, 
that it is not a union place? The manufac- 
turer has used the name of the union as a 
means to increase his business; he has used 
the “ good-will” of the union men’s organ- 
ization. Have not these men the right to 
take back what belongs to them? Are we, 
friends of union men, to be ignorant of the 
fact that this particular firm, which we were 
informed was a union place, has severed 
relationship with the union? If it was law- 
ful to make an agreement with the union to 
use its good name, why is it illegal to take 
back that name and make it known when 
the agreement is broken? Is not such in- 
junction against the boycott “ wnconstitu- 


JUDGE WRIGHT'S 
DECISION 


tional”? Is it not “immoral”? Does ‘it 
not forbid the union men “to do a lawful 
act in defense of the rights of labor”? Why 
do you think the claim unfounded ? 

Utica, New York. 


[We have no doubt that the union will have 
a right to publish the fact that the agreement 
between itself and a given manufacturer had 
been dissolved, and that its manufactured 
articles no longer had the indorsement of the 
union. This, however, would be a very dif- 
ferent thing from putting the manufacturer 
on a black list under the title of “ Unfair ” or 
“ We do not patronize."—THE EDITors.] 


I have read with great interest the edi- 
torial in your issue of January 2, 1909, 
touching the Gompers- Mitchell- Morrison 
episode, and, having had some legal training 
and experience, cannot refrain from raising 
my voice in protest against one of your state- 
ments there made. According to your state- 
ment of the record, Judge Gould issued a 
restraining order on December 17, 1907, but 
forbade its being served upon the defendants 
until the filing of a bond by the plaintiffs 
indemnifying the defendants against injury 
by reason thereof. Therefore when Mr. 
Gompers wrote, published, and put into the 
mails between December 17 and December 
23 his pamphlet in which the Bucks Stove 
Company appeared on the unfair list, his 
intentions to defeat the object of the restrain- 
ing order were made clearly apparent. There- 
fore, having knowledge of the fact that he 
could not stop his agents in delivering these 
pamphlets after the injunction should issue, 
he could not be heard to claim immunity for 
himself from the results of intentionally and 
knowingly putting himself in this position. 
Under such circumstances he must not make 
use of an agent whose acts he cannot con- 
trol immediately. I know you will concede 
that Mr. Gompers is morally guilty, for his ~ 
conduct proclaims that, his intentions to 
have the post-office deliver these things after 
the injunction issued being clearly and con- 
clusively shown. Having intentionally and 
knowingly put himself in this attitude, to try 
to hide behind his inability to control his 
agents immediately is not the act of a martyr, 
and he will not be given a crown by any fair- 
minded man without or within the ranks of 
labor. x 3, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

[The question at issue is not whether Mr. 
Gompers did a morally right thing in mail- 
ing his pamphlets when he knew an injunc- 
tion was likely to be served on him before it 
had been served ; the question is whether he 
did an unlawful act in mailing his pamphlets 
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on the 21st of December, when he was not 
enjoined from so doing before the 23d. 
Clearly not. Did he do an unlawful act in 
their delivery by the post-office authorities 
after the 23d, when they had passed beyond 
his control? Also, in our judgment, clearly 
not.—THE EDITORS.] 


In discussing Judge Wright’s decision in 
the American Federation of Labor boycott 
case, you say anent the despatch of circulars 
by Mr. Gompers: “The reader should re- 
member that after the circular was mailed it 
no longer belonged: to Mr. Gompers, and if 
he had wished on the 23d to stop its deliv- 
ery, he had no legal right to do so.” Sec- 
tion 579 of the Postal Laws and Regulations 
says: “ Where the sender of any article of 
mail matter desires its return after it has 
been despatched from the mailing office, ap- 
plication must be made to the postmaster at 
the office of mailing, stating the reasons for 
such request. ‘The matter must be identified, 
the application accompanied by proper proof 
in writing, and a sum deposited with the 
postmaster sufficient to cover all expenses 
incurred.” ‘The section goes on to explain 
just what further requirements there are to 
complete the transaction, but I have quoted 
sufficient to prove that Mr. Gompers would 
have had a “legal right” to withdraw the 
circulars, had he so desired. 

H. M. MESSENGER. 

Post-Office Department, 

Division of Railway Service, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

[The question to whom does a letter sent 
through the mail belong is a disputed ques- 
tion inlaw. The weight of authority is thus 
expressed in the leading case of Gigsby vs. 
Breckenridge, 2 Bush’s (Ky.) Reports: 
“ The recipient of a private letter, sent with- 
out any reservation, express or implied, is 
invested with the general property in such 
letter, qualified only by the incidental right 
in the author to publish and prevent publi- 
cation by the recipient or any other person.” 
When, as in the Gompers case, the letter 
was a printed circular, the right to prevent 
publication could hardly be claimed by the 
sender. Itisa qualified and limited right, 
and must be strictly construed. The Postal 
Regulation which our correspondent cites 
shows that the post-office authorities hold 
that this ownership of the letter is not trans- 
ferred to the recipient until he has received it. 
Practically in this case the question is not 
important. The circulars were mailed De- 
cember 21; the injunction was not issued 
until December 23. It would then have been 
entirely impracticable to recover the circu- 





lars from their various destinations, even if 
Mr. Gompers had a legal right to do so. 
We may add that the post-office cannot be 
regarded as the agent of the sender of a 
letter in any other sense than the other De- 
partments of the Federal Government are 
the agents of the people of the United 
States. To hold the people criminally 
responsible for the unlawful acts of the 
Departments would be absurd. But in this 
case Judge Wright holds Mr. Gompers crim- 
inally responsible for a perfectly lawful and 
even obligatory act of the post-office authori- 
ties in delivering the circulars to the persons 
to whom they ‘were addressed—THE 
EDITORS. ] 


The Outlook has received a 
number of letters from Rhodes 
scholars in this country, call- 
ing attention to certain inaccuracies in a 
paragraph which appeared three weeks ago 
and were made on an authority which The 
Outlook has hitherto found thoroughly trust- 
worthy. It is very glad of this opportunity 
of giving its readers a full report of the excel- 
lent record of Americans at Oxford.—THE 
EDITORS. 


AMERICANS AT 
OXFORD 


In a recent number of The Outlook there 
appeared some statements about Rhodes 
scholars at Oxford, which I ask permission 
to correct. Several magazines have lately 
published criticisms of American Rhodes 
scholars, which in most cases seemed to be 
based upon misconceptions on the part of 
the critics themselves. The Oxford system 
is so different from anything American that 
American writers should be sure that they 
understand the facts and figures before they 
draw inferences from them. 

The Outlook says, “If reports are to be 
trusted, very few of the American scholars 
who are holding the Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ships in Oxford have made their mark as 
scholars. Of forty-three who entered four 
years ago, only four entered the final Honor 
School,” etc. As a matter of fact all but one 
of the first group of American Rhodés schol- 
ars either took work which in America would 
be considered postgraduate, or else entered 
final Honor Schools. In other words, only 
one of the first set of Americans was a Pass 
man. Did not The Outlook mistake one 
particular final Honor School for the Honor 
Schools in general? It is true that only four 
Americans took “Greats,” or the final 
Honor School of Litera Humaniores (Clas- 
sicsand Philosophy). This is the best of the 
Honor Schools at Oxford, and its standards 
are exceedingly high. Yetone of those four 
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Americans won a first, which was a remark- 
able achievement, considering the acknowl- 
edged superiority of English over American 
training in classics. 

Many other Americans won notable aca- 
demic honors at Oxford; but instead of 
recounting individual achievements, I will 
give a summary statement. Out of forty- 
three Americans who matriculated in 1904, 
nineteen either took advanced degrees or 
else took high honors in the final Honor 
Schools leading to the Arts degree. And 
out of thirty-seven who matriculated in 1905, 
nineteen, to my knowledge, and perhaps 
more, took advanced degrees or won high 
honors in obtaining the Arts degree. If 
allowance were made for deaths, and for 
men who either left Oxford prematurely or 
took special work not leading to a degree, 
the showing would be even more creditable. 
Moreover, the figures just given make no 
allowance for double distinctions; for exam- 
ple, one man won a first in English litera- 
ture in 1906, and took the advanced degree 
of Bachelor of Letters in 1907. 

When one considers the vast difference 
between English and American educational 
ideals—the superficiality and low standards 
that pervade most of our colleges and pre- 
paratory schools as opposed to the thorough- 
ness and high standards that characterize 
English education—the successes above 
enumerated appear the more remarkable. I 
consider that most of us Rhodes scholars 
graduated from American colleges with the 
ideals and methods of mere Pass men (what- 
ever academic distinctions we may have 
won), and that at Oxford we had to climb to 
a higher plane and acquize the intellectual 
habits of Honor men. It is difficult for an 
American to appreciate the vast difference 
between a Pass manand an Honorman. Our 
system has made us all Pass men, so that 
there is no basis of comparison. Speaking 
generally, the American student of to-day is 
closer kin to the Oxford Pass man than to 
the Oxford Honor man. 

The Outlook was misinformed in certain 
other respects, ¢.g., in regard to the Rhodes 
scholar in athletics, but no great injustice 
was done. Just one further remark about 
pass and honor degrees. The Outlook said, 
“ American readers will remember that the 
great majority of students at Oxford do not 
take honor degrees, but content themselves 

ith ‘pass’ degrees, which means that they 
re satisfied with merely passing the neces- 

ry examinations and getting through.” 

ie proportion is really the other way. A 
‘onsiderable majority take honor degrees. 

ie Pass man is discredited at Oxford, at 

ist in academic circles. Some of the col- 
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leges do not admit him at all. He does not 
pursue the same courses or take the same 
examinations as the Honorman. There isa 
great academic gulf between them. 
BEN M. Price, B.C.L. (Oxon.) 
(First Rhodes Scholar from New Jersey.) 


Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


In the B.Litt. and B.Sc. courses the stu- 
dents are not classified into first, second, etc., 
classes, as they are in the other courses; but 
the bare degree itself is esteemed of equal 
value with a first in any other school. I beg 
to direct your especial attention to Section 
IV of a report inclosed. The paper mayle 
summarized as follows: Twenty-six men of 
the year 1905 successfully passed the Honor 
Schools, eight of them with first class or 
the equivalent, one died, one resigned, four 
failed, total thirty-two. I am not sure of 
the exact number of Americans in that year. 
I think it was thirty-five. I know there were 
a few less than in my year, 1904. 

In this report the statement is made that 
there were seventy-nine men from the United 
States and seventy-seven from all other parts 
(of course only half of these would be eligible 
to enter the examinations). That is to say, 
the Americans were almost exactly half of 
the entire number of Rhodes scholars. On 
the same page it is stated that fifty-four 
scholars completed their courses. I have 
shown that twenty-six Americans took the 
final Honor Schools. Again the proportion 
is almost exactly half. It may seem to you, 
on reading this report, that more honors 
went to the Colonials than to the Americans. 
As a set-off to this, let me mention two facts. 
First, the Colonials come from schools organ- 
ized on the English model, and hence are 
much better prepared for the peculiar system 
of examinations in vogue at Oxford. Second, 
of the nine Rhodes scholars who took the 
special higher degrees, B.Litt., B.Sc., and 
B.C.L., seven were Americans. This is a 
very important fact, because the work in 
these three schools is organized on a much 
higher plane than it is in the ordinary 
schools. 

Finally, I desire to make this statement 
simply as an expression of my personal 
opinion. Oxford students are divided into 
two categories—Commoners and Scholars. 
Scholars are the men who, by reason of 
brilliant work in the public schools, Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, etc., have won scholarships 
which pay part of their expenses while in 
residence in the University. I do not be- 
lieve that a group of these scholars selected 
at random, equal in number to either the 
Americans of 1904 or 1905, would show bet- 
ter results in the examinations, notwithstand- 
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ing the perfectly patent advantages which 
they would have over men from the States. 


R. P. BROOKS. 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


The Republican party 
leaders in New York 
in their last State Convention made a bid 
for the support of the more than one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand illiterate males of 
voting age debited by the last Federal Census 
to the account of the Empire-State. Here 
it is: “We are opposed to any form of bal- 
lot that shall render it more difficult for the 
voter to exercise his Constitutional privi- 
lege of designating upon the ballot the can- 
didate whom he wishes to support.” This 
was distinctly understood as an attempt to 
commit the party to the support of its ma- 
chine against the Governor’s expected effort 
to introduce the form of ballot used in 
Massachusetts. A distinguishing feature of 
this is the absence of the party emblems that 
now serve the need of illiterate voters in 
New York as; lighthouses serve benighted 
navigators. 

Such a bid for the illiterate vote is insult- 
ing to the intelligent. Legislation has long 
availed itself of the Constitutional right to 
prescribe the conditions required by public 
welfare for the exercise of Constitutional 
“The right of the 


THE ILLITERATE VOTE 


rights and privileges. 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 


infringed,” says the Constitution. Never- 
theless, you are liable to penalty for carrying 
concealed weapons if you decline to take the 
- trouble of getting licensed to carry a “ gun” 
in your hip pocket. The supreme law of 
public safety thus guards the Constitutional 
privilege from the dangerous abuse which is 
still flagrant where no such safeguard exists. 

To prevent fraudulent exercise of Consti- 
tutional privilege the right of suffrage has 
likewise to be exercised under license. The 
village voter must get his name on the vot- 
ing list. The city voter must annually apply 
to the Board of Registry, failure in which 
disfranchises hundreds every year, whom ill- 
ness or distance hindered from application 
on the days appointed. A growing army of 
purchasable “ floaters,” serviceable for crimes 
against the ballot in the interest of political 
swineherds, has necessitated, under the su- 
preme law of public safety, a corresponding 
growth of precautionary licenses, limiting a 
previously wider liberty in exercising the 
voter’s right. 

In Connecticut, many years ago, if a citi- 
zen happened to be absent from his town on 
the day of the State election, he could vote 
in the town where he happened to be bv pro- 


ducing a certificate from the selectmen of his 
home town. Frauds resulted. Bunches of 
certificates signed in blank were placed by 
conniving partisans where they could be 
filched. Steamboat loads of “ floaters ” from 
New York arrived on time at towns along 
the Connecticut shore, and used these cer: 
tificates in the then usually close elections. 
About 1860 a well-informed Democratic poli- 
tician boasted to the present writer of his 
certainty in carrying the State. ‘“ We shall 
cast,” said he, “one-half of 84,000 votes ”»— 
a larger total than had ever been cast before. 
It turned out just so; but the Republicans 
cast slightly more than half, and won. The 
next day, acknowledging defeat, he said, 
“ We could have cast enough votes to beat 
you, if we hadn’t miscalculated that we had 
enough.” The liberty of making such cal- 
culations was soon curtailed, and the voter’s 
right restricted to his own town. 

The history of the past half-century is 
studded with various necessary restrictions 
of the exuberant personal liberty of an earlier 
period. The city dweller cannot build his 
own dwelling, except as permitted by the 
Bureau of Buildings. Weeding out the illit- 
erate vote is in line with the general move- 
ment. Weeds of political villainy that inter- 
lace with illiteracy are rooted up with it. 
State after State adopts it as dictated 
by the public welfare—thoroughly just, 
impartially enforced. Only contemptible 
sophistry can represent as disfranchise- 
ment of the voter the disfranchisement of 
illiteracy which encourages him to become 
an intelligent voter. The machine-drivers 
who shamelessly assert the right of illiteracy 
at the ballot-box—the fountain-head of civil 
authority—simply trample on the axiomatic 
truth that the stability of the Commonwealth 
depends on the intelligence of its citizens. 
Never has the Republican party organization 
in New York sunk to a lower depth of de- 
generacy than in its recent bid for the illiter- 
ate vote. The shame of the managers who 
drafted it cleaves to the Convention that 
adopted it. SCRUTATOR. 


On page 894 of your January issue, 
you misstate the salary of Ne- 
braska judges. At the November 
election our Supreme Court was increased 
from $2,500 to $4,500 in salary, and from three 
to seven in number. The salary of our dis- 
trict judges was increased from $2,500 to 
$3,000. These changes were wrought by con- 
stitutional amendment, indorsed by both 
parties. 


JUDICIAL 
SALARIES 


N.C. Apport. 


Fremont, Nebraska. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS‘ 
BY JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 


eral is quite unaware of the immi- 

nence of the postal savings bank. 
Yet its establishment is a question of con- 
siderable importance to the American 
people. Until quite recently, it seemed 
that the Carter Bill, advocating a postal 
savings system, would pass this session of 
Congress. It is indorsed by the Adminis- 
tration, and was to come up for a hearing 
in December. Fortunately, it looks as if 
it had been sidetracked for the moment. 
Nevertheless, the menace of this radical 
movement still confronts us, and it would 
seem wise to call the attention of the 
public to the contents of the bill, in order 
that there may be free discussion of the 
postal savings bank question as it now 
presents itself. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Carter is for 
the purpose of establishing postal savings 
banks or depositories with Government 
guarantee. The bill has been read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post Roads. The bill provides 
in part : 

(1) That each and every post-office 
within the United States which is author- 
ized to issue money orders, and such 
others as the Postmaster-General, in his 
discretion, may designate from time to 
time, are hereby declared postal savings 
depository offices, to receive deposits from 
the public. 

(2) That no person shall have more than 
one postal savings account, except that a 
trustee, parent, guardian, or other person 
may have an individual account and an 
account in his or her representative capac- 
ity for each person or child for whom he 
or she may be entitled to open an account. 

(3) That at least one dollar, or a larger 
amount, in multiples of ten cents, must 

‘ deposited before an account is opened 

‘ith the person depositing the same, but 

1 cents, or multiples thereof, may be 

posited after such account has been 

ned; but no one shall be permitted to 


|’ would appear that the public in gen- 


.__' Chis topic is discussed from another point of view 
1 ‘he Outlook’s editorial pages in this number.— 
lite Epirors. 


deposit more than two hundred dollars in 
any one calendar month. : 

(4) That interest at the rate of tw 
per cent per annum shall be computed, 
allowed, and entered in the pass-book to 
the credit of each depositor once in each 
year. 

(5) That no deposit to the credit of 
any one person shall be allowed to exceed 
one thousand dollars, and no interest shall 
be paid on any part of a deposit in excess 
of five hundred dollars, exclusive of ac- 
cumulated interest. 

(6) That the Postmaster-General shall, 
as herein provided, deposit postal savings 
depository funds in National banks to be 
designated by him, at a rate of interest 
not less than two and one-fourth per 
cent per annum. Such deposits shall be 
made in National banks in the States and 
Territories in which the funds are received, 
and, when possible, in the counties in 
which such funds are received, and, as 
far as practicable, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the places at which funds are so 
received. If any bank in which such 
funds are so deposited shall become in- 
solvent, such funds shall be a prior lien 
upon its assets and shall be first paid, to 
the exclusion of all other indebtedness of 
every kind and nature whatsoever. Where 
it is not practicable to deposit such funds 
in the counties, States, or Territories where 
they are received, they may be deposited 
in National banks at the nearest practica- 
ble points thereto, or invested in State, 
Territorial, county, or municipal bonds to 
be selected by the Postmaster-General, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Attorney-General. * 

(7) That postal savings depository funds 
are hereby declared to be public moneys 
and subject to the safeguards and prefer- 
ences provided by statute therefor. After 
their receipt from depositors they shall be 
exempt from demand, garnishment, execur 
tion, attachment, seizure, or detention 
under any legal process against the deposi» ° 
tor thereof. 

The fact that postal savings banks have 
been ‘established extensively in foreign 
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countries does not necessarily prove that 
they have been everywhere successful, nor 
that they would be successful if established 
in the United States. For example, in Eng- 
land they are paying two and a half per 
cent interest to the depositor, yet a few 
years ago it was found that the British Gov- 
ernment, in allowing two and a half per 
cent interest, was actually losing money. 
While there are arguments in favor of 
the postal savings bank, there are many 
powerful arguments against it. It cannot 
be denied that our benevolent and stock 
savings banks are too few in number, and 
that a large amount of money is sent 
abroad yearly through the post-office to 
European countries. The sum total for 
the calendar year of 1907 was about $90,- 
000,000, of which $20,000,000 went to 
Italy alone. This $20,000,000 was made 
up of money orders, averaging about $40. 
The amount sent to Austria-Hungary was 
about $15,000,000. How much of this 
money would have remained in the United 
States if postal savings banks had been 
in existence is an open question. 
Undoubtedly there is no better machin- 
ery with which to collect deposits than the 


60,624 post-offices distributed throughout 
the United States, 40,000 of which are 


money order post-offices. Every thinking 
man believes that there must be a con- 
siderable sum of money in the aggregate, 
held by the people, which should be drawn 
into circulation. But the legitimate desire 
to draw out of the stockings of the people 
money which is hoarded must be accom- 
panied by the corresponding obligation to 
examine carefully the methods by which 
we propose to take care of the money 
withdrawn. 

No one of the Postmasters-General fa- 
voring the scheme has thus far presented 
a proper method for investing the funds 
of the people. The ideal investment for 
the postal savings bank is the Government 
bond. In England the privilege given to 
the postal savings depositor to purchase 
the British Consol has been availed of to 
a large extent; in the United States we 
have no large and, permanent Govern- 
ment debt. Many, indeed, hold the 
opinion that it should be the fixed policy 
of the Nation to decrease rather than en- 
large our debt. At present eighty-five per 
cent of our Government bonds are held 
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by the National banks, and it would be 
impossible to purchase them at a figure 
which would permit the postal savings 
bank to pay even two per cent to the 
depositor. Furthermore, such a process 
would embarrass the country, for it would 
make United States bonds for currency 
purposes most difficult to obtain. 

At recurrent intervals there have been 
introduced in Congress various measures 
looking to the establishment of a postal 
savings bank system. So far as_ the 
benevolent savings banks are concerned, 
there is no animosity on their part toward 
any system which has for its object the 
encouragement of thrift and the attraction 
of non-productive funds into the channels 
of trade. And they are well aware that 
the numerous post-offices constitute an 
excellent medium for collecting deposits. 
Their objection to the proposed scheme 
is based upon their doubts regarding the 
soundness and feasibility of many of the 
provisions of the present bill, and is not 
actuated, necessarily, by antagonism to 
the system itself. 

Under the present plan the postal sav- 
ings bank question is not exclusively a 
savings bank question. It is a subject 
which interests every American citizen. It 
is a question as to how far we shall permit 
the Government of the United States to 
compete with private enterprise and how 
great a responsibility we are willing that 
the Government shall assume. 

If such a scheme were adopted, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Carter, unquestionably the 
postal savings bank depositor would be 
amply protected; for we know that the 
word of Uncle Sam is as good as his 
bond. This is the strongest argument in 
favor of the bill. But the plan presented 
with its deposit guarantee will bring our 
Government more or less into the bank- 
ing and investment business. ‘The Amer- 
ican citizen has acquiesced in Government 
supervision of trade and commerce, but 
he holds a traditional resentment of any- 
thing like Government absorption of 
private enterprises. 

It is proposed that the Government 
place the savings of the people in the Na- 
tional banks. Many de not believe that 
the National bank is a proper depository 
for the savings of the masses. No doubt 
there are many National banks which are 
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sound beyond question ; nevertheless, their 
investments are not sufficiently restricted 
by law, and there is always the danger 
that, with a change in management, their 
stability may become imperiled. Admit 
ting that the Government will be a pre- 
ferred creditor, I still ask the question, If 
the National bank is not considered a 
proper depository for savings deposits 
without a Government guarantee, why is 
it a proper depository for funds which are 
to be guaranteed by the Government? 
Our Treasury Department, in making a 
deposit in a National bank, demands 
collateral, and it receives one per cent in- 
terest. The Post-Office Department, in 
making these deposits, will ask for two 
and one-quarter per cent interest, but no 
collateral. 

The Postmaster-General has _ stated 
that he “thinks there is no danger,” 
with the preferred creditor feature, the 
double liability of the stockholders, and 
the power of examining into the condition 
of the banks at any time by Government 
officials. It is to his credit, however, that 
he recommends that no bank shall receive 
deposits greater than the capitalization of 


the bank, and if a bank be willing or de- 
sirous to receive deposits larger than its 
capitalization, that it may be wise, in order 
to protect the Government, to have secur- 


ity in those cases. The present bill does 
not follow the suggestion of the Post- 
master-General in this regard. 

Assuming that the great object of estab- 
lishing the postal savings system is to 
encourage thrift and to bring new money 
into circulation, I doubt whether the advo- 
cates of the movement, under their present 
plan, have taken into due consideration 
the vast amount of money already saved 
and in circulation, which now lies in the 
National and State banks, trust compa- 
nics, and savings banks, which would be 
withdrawn, in small amounts to be sure, 
and not much from any one institution, 
but a vast amount in the aggregate, to 
be placed in the post-offices in order that 
the depositor may enjoy the benefit of 
the guarantee of the United States Gov- 
ersment. The Government is too mod- 
es! ; it does not realize how alluring its 
guarantee is to the public mind. Why 
should our Government assume such an 
unnecessary responsibility ? 
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Another objection to the present postal 
scheme is the fact that savings deposits 
in the National banks shall have a prior . 
lien over all other deposits. This is a 
question which is of vital interest to the 
National banker and to his depositor. 
Will they approve of certain deposits hav- 
ing a prior lien over others? It is quite 
evident that every individual will have the 
privilege of having at least. a thousand 
dollars guaranteed by the United States 
Government, but there are many business 
men who carry balances as large as $50,- 
000 in the National banks.. Will they be 
willing to have deposits, amounting to 
perhaps millions of dollars in the aggre- 
gate, preferred as to security over their 
$49,000 ? 

A further and serious objection may 
be raised, that the plethora of money 
which, in time, will be in the hands of 
the Government, on account of its guar- 
antee and the possible unwillingness on 
the part of National banks to receive it, will 
force the Government ultimately to invest 
large sums in State, county, Territorial, 
and municipal bonds. To concentrate the 
overwhelming responsibility of this invest- 
ment upon three individuals, whose judg- 
ment is not only fallible, but the term of 
whose office is dependent upon the whim 
of the popular vote, is a proposition which 
invites severe criticism. In our benevo- 
lent savings bank system we have rigid 
laws governing investments. We have 
even specific qualifications for the purchase 
of municipal or State bonds, and the in- 
vestments are made by men who have had 
years of experience and who are thoroughly 
posted in the merits of such securities. 

Furthermore, in the provision exempt- 
ing the deposits from legal process, dis- 
honest people are afforded a safety vault 
for their thefts, and the Government 
becomes an unconscious agent in facilitat- 
ing the perpetration of fraud. 

Again, there is no provision made for 
a time notice on withdrawals. The Gov- 
ernment and the National banks at times 
might be seriously embarrassed, for, al- 
though we believe that thé depositor will 
have complete confidence in the guarantee 


_ of the United States Government, never: 


theless we must admit that our country 
experiences from time to time acute pan- 
ics—panics which are not paralleled in 
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other countries—and it is an open question 
as to what the disposition of the depos- 
itor will be under such trying circum- 
stances. The savings depositor may draw 
upon the post-office for the purpose of 
hoarding, or the National bank depositor 
may attempt to draw cash out of the 
National bank—for the Government will 
only accept cash or its equivalent—to 
place in the post-office at a time when 
the National bank has no cash to offer. 
Of all depositors the most timorous are 
those who intrust their savings to the 
savings banks. 

Then, too, the provisions of the bill 
will not prevent the centralization of the 
people’s money, which belongs to and 
should be retained, if possible, in their 
respective communities, for the Govern- 
ment would not dare to deposit the savings 
of the masses in every nearest National 
bank. 

Postmaster-General Meyer has just re- 
ported that there is a deficit in the Post- 
Office Department amounting to about 
$17,000,000. He estimates that next 
year the deficit will be nearly as large, and 
before Postmaster-General Meyer has 
time to study the problem how deficits 
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may be avoided, or at least reduced to a 
minimum, he may be out of office. Under 
these circumstances does it seem wise for 
the Post-Office Department to take upon 
its shoulders new responsibilities in the 
form of a postal savings bank system? — 

No one can deny that in running a 
business enterprise the purpose of the 
Government is to promote the interest of 
the entire population by a service which 
shall be self-supporting ; but, the legitimate 
desire for profit being inseparable from 
the successful conduct of any business, in 
nine cases out of ten when we eliminate 
the thought of profit we find ourselves 
confronted by a deficit. 
!The time may arrive when postal sav- 
ings banks will be a necessary adjunct to 
our financial life ; but, inasmuch as to-day 
our National banking system is antiquated 
and inadequate to our needs, why saddle 
upon it the weight of a postal savings 
bank project? Would it not be well for 
those who are interested in establishing 
postal savings banks to bide their time, 
and wait until our system of banking has 
been improved ? 

Banking and currency reform should 
precede the postal savings bank. 


THE HUMAN NOTE 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


Through the harmonies of heaven stole a note of throbbing pain, 

Touched with longing, tinged with sadness, seeming human in its birth; 
Seeming less the stainless music that is meet for such domain 

Than the cry of some dazed mortal, yearning backward toward the earth. 


But it did not sound forever, this stray note so passionate ; 
Soon the singer, now all-angel, sang with others round the throne: 


“Glory, glory!” 


Past, forgotten, life and love beyond the gate, 


That before had set his singing to a tragic undertone. 


Yet there vanished then a richness more than psaltery or lute 

Could outpour, though seraphs plucked them, worshiping the Lord anear; 
For within that vibrant grieving, now forever hushed and mute, 

Lay the pathos of endeavor, hope and heartbreak, love and fear ; 

Yea, the wistful human groping, and the doubt that makes it dear. 
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SIXTH PAPER 


THE ECCLESIASTICISM OF JESUS CHRIST 


HERE existed in the time of Jesus 
Christ a very elaborate ecclesi- 
astical system. There was at 
Jerusalem a Temple with an ordained 
priesthood, a prescribed ritual, and care- 
fully arranged sacrifices; there was in 
every village a synagogue in which public 
worship was conducted and public instruc- 
tion was given; there were fasts scrupu- 
lously observed by the more orthodox, two 
every week, several additional ones every 
year; and there was an elaborate ritual 
of ceremonial washings, which the more 
conventionally pious observed according 
to traditional directions with great care. 
Jesus Christ disregarded the ceremonial 
washings and encouraged his disciples to 
disregard them. Neither he nor his dis- 
ciples fasted. He frequently, probably 
habitually, attended worship in the syna- 
gogue, but apparently for the purpose of 
instructing the people, and when the 
synagogue pulpits were closed to him, he 
found the prow of a rowboat, a rock on 
the hillside, the floor of a private cottage, 
equally available and equally sacred. 
‘There is no record that he ever offered a 
sacrifice or counseled his: disciples to do 
so... He was not himself a priest, was 
never ordained by any ecclesiastical 
authority, apparently never even attended 
a rabbinical school. Because he had not 
done so, his right to teach was denied by 
ecclesiastical critics. It is not even re- 
corded that he ever urged upon his fol- 
lowers any duty of attendance on public 
worship. ‘The omission may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fact that far too great 
‘nphasis was laid by other teachers on 
s obligation, but it is significant taken 
connection with the fact that he laid so 
nuch stress on. private prayer. It is, at 
events, quite clear that the ecclesiastical 
 ligations which church tradition imposed 
His direction to the leper in Mark i. 44 was to ful- 
1 sanitary regulation which required a leper to get 


. vealth certificate from the priest before the ban was 
‘oved and he could again mingle with the people. 


on the pious in his time were by him en- 
tirely disregarded, and some of them 
openly and vigorously denied. 

It has, however, been supposed, proba- 
bly by the majority of his disciples in all 
ages, that he created a new set of ecclesi- 
astical obligations, and that these are 
binding on his followers. This new or 
Christian ecclesiasticism is supposed to 
include the organization of a Church and 
the requirement of two sacraments—bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. The general 
agreement of Christians in this supposi- 
tion would carry great weight were it not 
for the fact that they do not at all agree 
as to either the form of the authority of 
the Church which he is supposed to have 
organized, the method of the baptism 
which he is supposed to have required, or 
the significance and value of the Supper 
which he is supposed to have commanded. 
It is not my purpose to argue any of 
these questions. I shall not even argue 
the accuracy of the general supposition. 
Still less do I purpose to estimate the 
value of either the Church or the sacra- 
ments. I only purpose to recall the acts 
of Jesus Christ as they are recorded in 
the Four Biographies and leave the reader 
to form his own conclusion. 

In those biographies there are only two 
references, by Jesus Christ or by the narra- 
tors, toa Church. That is, the word occurs 
only twice in the Gospels, both times in 
the one Gospel—that of Matthew. In 
one case Christ declares that the gates of 
death shall not be able to hold his Church 
in its prison-house ; his followers shall pass 
through to life beyond; in the other, he 
bids his disciples to adjust their quarrels 
by diplomacy or arbitration, and if that 
fails to refer the disputed matter to the 
Church. In both cases the Greek word 
used signifies an assembly of the people, 
and might, but for the interpretation given 
to itas a result of subsequent history, be 
rendered ‘“ the brotherhood.” 
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Greater significance is probably attached 
to two incidents in Jesus Christ’s career 
which are very similar. In Galilee, find- 
ing the time too short and the work too 
large for his unaided ministry, he selected 
twelve from among his followers and com- 
missioned them to preach in the villages 
while he preached in the cities.’ Later, 
in the larger region beyond Jordan, he 
selected seventy itinerant ministers for a 
similar work. The commission was the 
same in both cases. In neither case was 
there any hint in the appointment that it 
was permanent, or that the ministers were 
to appoint successors, or were to continue 
their work after the designated service 
had been rendered. In neither case were 
the directions given of a kind applicable 
to our time, and no Church of our time 
endeavors to conform to them. Exactly 
why the appointment of the twelve should 
be regarded as the organization of a per- 
manent Church and the appointment of 
the seventy a temporary commission for 
an immediate need I do not know, unless 
it be that there are some reasons to think 
that the subsequent Apostolic Church 
grew out of the first of the two commis- 
sions. That church organizations did 
grow up almost immediately after the 
disciples became convinced of the resur- 
rection of their Master is certain. When 
they were formed in a Greek community 
where the democratic town meeting was 
not unknown, they were democratic or 
congregational. When a synagogue was 
transformed into a Christian church, the 
church took on the form of the synagogue 
and was presbyterian. As soon—and it 
was very early—as two or more churches 
in a city or a moderately sized district came 
to co-exist side by side, in the interest 
both of fellowship and efficiency, co-opera- 
tion was desired, and this was secured 
through the ministry of an overseer, and 
so the bishopric grew up. But all of 
these forms came into existence after the 
death of Jesus Christ and do not concern 
us here, since we are considering, not the 
ecclesiasticism of the early Church, but 
that of Jesus Christ. ,And the evidence 
that he planned any new church organiza- 
tion to take the place of the Jewish Church 
is very slight, if it can be said to exist 
at all. 


1 Compare Matthew ix. 35, xi. 1; Luke ix. 6. 
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The notion that he prescribed baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper as permanent 
ordinances appears to me to rest on an 
equally slight foundation ; almost the sole 
evidence to support this opinion is the 
fact that they early became church 
ordinances, and the assumption that he 
must have foreseen and intended what in 
fact came to pass. 

The history of baptism, as it is related 
to the teaching and preaching of Jesus 
Christ, is very simple. Among the cere- 
monial washings common among the Jews, 
probably the one to which they attached 
the greatest importance was the baptism 
of proselytes. When a pagan desired to 
become a Jew, he was immersed in water 
as a sign that he washed away his old 
sins and his old superstitions and emerged 
a new man. He was said to be born 
again. He ceased to be a pagan; he 
became a Jew. When John the Baptizer 
began his ministry, it was with the declara- 
tion that the Jew needed cleansing no less 
than the pagan. You call yourselves, he 
said, children of Abraham. God could 
make out of the stones at your feet as 
good children as you are. To emphasize 
his teaching he called on them to be bap- 
tized and re-enter the Church of God, as 
though they had been pagans. So in our 
own time a civic reformer, denouncing the 
corruption of the people, might call on 
native Americans to take out naturaliza- 
tion papers and so renew their vows of 
loyalty to their country. Jesus at the 
very beginning of his ministry insisted 
that John should baptize him ; not—this 
is clear from their dialogue—because he 
needed to be purified; not because he 
thought there was any purifying value in 
the water ; but because he wished to iden- 
tify himself in the most solemn and 
significant manner in the public mind with 
the one moral reform of his time. In 
spirit and purpose he was one with John 
the Baptizer, though not, as he afterward 
explained, in doctrine and method. While 
he remained at the ford of the river Jor- 
dan, preaching with John the Baptizer the 
necessity for a national repentance, his 
disciples, who had themselves been the 
disciples of John and been baptized by 
him, adopted his symbol, though Jesus him- 
self did not. But they appear not to have 
continued to employ it after they left the 
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|ordan—at least there is no record of any 
such baptism. But when, after Christ’s 
resurrection, he gave them their commis- 
sion, he told them to make disciples of 
all the heathen nations, but to baptize 
them not into Judaism, but into the uni- 
versal Fatherhood—into fellowship with 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
To the existing symbolism with which 
they were familiar he gave a new signifi- 
cance. That this new significance im- 
parted to an old symbol imposes _ that 
symbol and a particular method of its use 
upon the Church for all time does not 
seem to me a tenable proposition. The 
sacredness of baptism rests upon its an- 
tiquity as a rite and its fitness for its pur- 
pose. Certainly, since it was never 
administered by Jesus Christ himself, it 
can hardly be called a part of the ecclesi- 
asticism of Jesus Christ. 

Nor can the Lord’s Supper be so re- 
garded. ; 

The passage of the Red Sea by the 
children of Israel was celebrated by a 
supper. This paschal supper was a fam- 


ily, not a church festivity. The father 
administered it, and originally himself 


killed the lamb for the table. No priest 
had any official part in it. Just before his 
death, Jesus Christ arranged to sit down 
with his especial friends at this paschal 
supper. He, who was not a priest, pre- 
sided at the table as the father of the 
household. He took the occasion to give 
his fftends some last words of counsel, of 
inspiration, and of affection. He changed 
the accustomed Jewish ritual which ac- 
companied the passing of the bread and 
the wine, and so gave to them a new 
meaning. And he asked his disciples 
that thereafter, when they sat down to 
the paschal supper, they should make him, 
as it were, their guest; and that they 
should not merely recall the deliverance 
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of Israel at the Red Sea, but should re- 
member him, his life, his love, his sacrifice. 
Did his words mean anything more? 
Perhaps. Perhaps they meant a request 
that for all time his disciples should make 
him their guest; that for all time they 
should break bread with him and renew 
their pledges of loyalty and love, that 
every household meal should be a sacred 
meal. But surely this request for love is 
despoiled of its highest meaning when it 
is transformed into a command for a cere- 
monial observance. Surely, whether it 
be complied with in a meeting-house or a 
cathedral, kneeling before an altar or sit- 
ting in a pew, in a sacred church or in 
the more sacred home, administered by a 
priest, or, as the Last Supper was admin- 
istered, by a layman, it is not a church 
ordinance, but a family festivity, truly 
called a “communion” because it is a 
feast of sacred fellowship, truly called a 
** Eucharist” because it is a thanksgiv- 
ing of spontaneous love. It cannot be 
counted a part of the ecclesiasticism of 
Jesus Christ. 

I repeat here what I have said before, 
that it is no part of my object in these 
articles to pass judgment on the value of 
the later developments of Christianity. 
It is simply to describe the Christianity of 
Jesus Christ. And that Christianity, as 
we find it in the Four Biographies, as it 
was without a formulated creed or an 
organized system of theology, so it was 
without a formulated ritual or an organ- 
ized church. Creed, theology, ritual, and 
church were all later developments. 
The Christianity of Jesus Christ was all 
summed up in love; its theology, God is 
love; its law, the law of love; its ritual, 
the spontaneous expression of love to 
God; its church organization, co-opera- 
tion in the service of others inspired by 
love. 





THE EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA 
BY ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


OF PEKING UNIVERSITY 


“ HAT would happen if the 
VW Emperor Kuang-Hsii should 
die ?”’ is a question which was 
often asked me by tourists passing through 
Peking. The question was a simple one, 
and the answer was equally simple— 
“They would put another emperor on 
the throne.” “Who?” “ That is a more 
difficult question. Pu-Lun is said to be the 
rightful heir, but the throne of China has 
no heir except by the will of the one who 
happens to be the occupant, and even then 
the heir must have the genius and the 
power to keep it, or it will be taken from 
him by some brother, cousin, uncle, or, as 
was the case with Kuang-Hsii, aunt.” 
‘What would happen if the Empress 
Dowager should die?” was a question 
asked with equal frequency. And the 
answer was as simple as the question : 
“ Kuang-Hsti would again take the 
throne.”” But no one ever had the genius 


—nor did I have it myself—to propound 


that more difficult question, ‘“ What 
would happen if both the Empress Dow- 
ager and the Emperor should die at the 
same time ?” Such a question probably 
never occurred to any one outside of China. 
It may, however, have occurred to some 
in China, for there were those who were 
deeply concerned in case the Empress 
Dowager should pass away first and 
Kuang-Hsii should suddenly resume the 
reins of government. 

One of these persons was Yuan-Shih- 
K’ai, to whom Kuang-Hsii appealed for 
protection when issuing his remarkable 
edicts in 1898, but who turned a deaf ear 
to his cry. Instead of coming as he was re- 
quested, he sent the appeal to the Empress 
Dowager’s most conservative official, Jung- 
Lu, who immediately carried it to Prince 
Ch’ing, and they two took it at once to 
the Empress Dowager. 

One of the chief characteristics of this 
remarkable woman might be rudely illus- 
trated by the proverb, ‘“ Marry in haste 
and repent at leisure,” though the proverb 
would have to be altered so as to read, 


* Act on the instant and account for your 
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conduct when convenient.” From the 
time she placed Kuang-Hsii on the throne, 
she either acted as Regent, or, when he 
reached his majority and she turned the 
throne over to him, she did it with the 
understanding and agreement that he was 
to come and kotow, or knock his head to 
her, once every five days, and this regard- 
less of where she happened tobe. If she 
were at the Summer Palace, fifteen miles 
from the city, resting during the hot sum- 
mer months, the Emperor must make 
that trip, no/ens volens, sick or well, once 
in five days, to confess that he owed 
everything to her, by acknowledging his 
submission. All the time he was in power, 
from the time he reached his majority 
until the time he was dethroned, she com- 
pelled every official appointed to a vice- 
royalty, the highest officials of the Empire, 
to come and pay their obeisance to her 
at the same time they came to thank the 
Emperor. So that while Kuang-Hsii 
was nominally Emperor, the Empress 
Dowager was always the Power behind 
the Throne. 

‘During the ten years that Kuang-Hsii 
was dethroned he was kept a prisoner 
either in the Winter Palace, or in the 
Imperial Palace, usually spoken of as the 
“Forbidden City” of Peking. To say 
that “he led the life of a dog’ would 
not express what he suffered. With 
his chief concubine he was confined in 
the Winter Palace till the flight of 1900, 
when he was dragged out and carried 
away, and the unhappy woman left to take 
her own life by throwing herself into a 
well. 

Every one who writes about audiences 
with the Empress Dowager tells how 
‘the Emperor was seated on a throne to 
her left, a little below her,” but they never 
tell why. The reason is not far to seek. 
The world must not know that the Em- 
peror was a prisoner in a palace. They 
must see him on a throne, but he may 
not speak to them. The world interpreted 
this to be stupidity and rated him as an 
imbecile. Let us grant that he was not 
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brilliant. Let us rate him as an imbecile, 
and then let us try to account for his 
having brought into the Palace every new 
and wonderful invention and discovery of 
the past twenty or thirty years, with the 
exception of the X-rays and liquid air. 
Let us tell why it was that he purchased 
and studied every book that had been 
printed in the Chinese language concern- 
ing foreign subjects of learning up to the 
time when he was dethroned. Let us 
tell why it was that an imbecile would 
study all those foreign books for three 
years, from 1895 till 1898, before he 
began issuing those wonderful edicts for 
which he was dethroned.. And let us 
explain how it was that an imbecile could 
embody in his edicts of two months all 
the reforms that have been put into 
operation in the past ten years. 

“One day,” a friend told me, “ when 
we were at an audience with the Empress 
Dowager, the Emperor, probably becom- 
ing weary of standing around listening to 
the talk of his Imperial aunt and her lady 
friends, to whom he dare not speak, 
slipped away and went to the theater 
which was playing at the time. For some 


moments the Empress Dowager did not 
notice his absence, but the instant she dis- 
covered he was gone, a look of anxiety 
overspread her features, and she turned 
to the head eunuch, Li-Lien-Ying, and, in 
a sharp and authoritative voice, said: 


‘Where is the Emperor?’ There was a 
scurry among the eunuchs, and they were 
sent hither and thither to inquire. After 
a few moments they returned, saying that 
he was in the theater. The look of anx- 
iety passed from her face as a cloud 
passes from before the sun—and several 
of the eunuchs remained at the theater,” 
“On various occasions,” I was told by 
a friend, “when in the Palace, I have 
essayed to speak to Kuang-Hsii, but he 
always looked at me in a dazed sort of 
way, and a eunuch replied to my question 
or remark. On these occasions the eu- 
nuchs stood about the room in a promis- 
cuous way, never, however, in front of a 
princess or lady of the court. They 
never presumed to speak to her Majesty, 
or pass her a dish at table, except on their 
knees. But they would stand with their 
backs toward Kuang-Hsii, and, on the 
whole, treated him more like a servant 
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than a master, more like a subject than 
like the Emperor of China.” These are 
straws which indicated the direction of the 
wind at the court in Peking. f 
I have a friend in Peking who is a near 
relative of one of the greatest officials in 
the capital. This friend told me that on 
one occasion, when the Emperor was talk- 
ing with this relative, he said: ‘‘ Nobody 
knows what I suffer here in this palace 
prison. But if I ever regain my power I 
will see to it that this suffering is trans- 
ferred to the persons of those who were 
instrumental in bringing it upon me.” 
Now, if Yuan-Shih-K’ai, who deserted 
Kuang-Hsii when he appealed to him for 
protection—I will not say whether wisely 
or unwisely, perhaps wisely—knew that 
he had said this; if Prince Ch’ing, who, 
with Jung-Lu (who has since passed away), 
carried Yuan’s message to the Empress 
Dowager and caused her to dethrone him, 
knew of Kuang-Hsii’s determination ; if 
Li-Lien-Ying, the head eunuch, and the 
other eunuchs who treated him so badly 
knew of it; and if the Empress Dowager 
was the first to die, would it not be easy 
to explain why the death of the Emperor 
should be announced at the same time? 
All the affairs of the Palace were practi- 
cally in the hands of Yuan-Shih-K’ai, 
Prince Ch’ing, and the eunuchs, and, in 
the light of what I have said, what would 
their official heads be worth—to say noth- 
ing of their physical heads—if the Em- 
press Dowager had died and Kuang-Hsii 
had come to the throne? A head is not 
worth much that comes into antagonistic 
contact with that of an Oriental monarch. 
I do not say that Kuang-Hsii’s life was 
taken. I do not know. The world will 
probably never know, for they would not 
allow foreign physicians to go into the 
Palace to see their royal dead. Foreign 
physicians know too much about dead 
men. Neither will the world ever be able 
to explain why these two monarchs, asso- 
ciated in life as they were, should have 
left the stage of action at the same time. 
The Empress Dowager was born in 
1834, inside of the Ch’i-Hua gate, in 
Peking, the gate that was blown up by 
the Japanese when the Allies entered the 
capital in 1900. The story that she 
was a slave has no foundation. Her 
father was a small military official named 
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Chao, who was afterwards raised to the 
rank of duke, and still later beheaded for 
some military delinquency. Her father 
belonged to one of the eight Manchu 
Banners, or companies, into which the 
Manchus are divided. ‘They were poor, 
and this made it necessary for her to go 
to the shops daily and purchase such 
vegetables and oils as the Chinese use for 
their meals, and thus, in her duties and 
her play with the children of neighbors, 
she became familiar with street life. 

There is a time during the life of each 
Emperor when girls of a suitable age, 
daughters of the Bannermen, are taken, 
according to custom, to the place of regis- 
tration, and the most attractive of them 
selected and sent into the Palace, where 
they perform such services as young 
girls can. While here their temper and 
disposition are carefully noted, and from 
among these the most attractive and dili- 
gent are finally selected as concubines for 
the Emperor. 

Many concubines are selected whom 
the Emperor never takes the trouble to 
see or become acquainted with. In 1854 


our little Miss Chao had the good for- 


tune—or shall we say misfortune ? for it is 
variously regarded by Chinese parents—to 
be selected as the head concubine (Awe 
Fei) of the Emperor Hsien-Feng, and she, 
with the Empress and the other concu- 
bines, constituted the Imperial household. 
When she went into the Palace, like 
most Chinese girls of her class or station 
in life, she was uneducated. But she was 
bright, attractive, and, we may add with- 
out fear of contradiction, very ambitious. 
She found here certain educated eunuchs 
who were set aside as teachers of the 
Imperial harem. She devoted herself to 
study with such energy and diligence as 
not only to attract the attention of the 
teacher but to make herself a fair scholar, 
a good penman, and an_ exceptional 
painter, and it was not long until, from 
among all the concubines, she had gained 
the attention and won the admiration—and 
shall we say affection ?—of his Majesty. 
The Empress, a pampered daughter of 
wealth, was childless, and it was not long 
until our vigorous girl of the street had 
the good fortune to become the mother 
of a son, the Emperor’s only child, and 
on this account she was raised to the 
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position of Empress Mother, and was 
called the Western Empress, as the first 
wife was called the Eastern. And now 
let us watch those above her fall before 
her, and we need not call attention to her 
opportunities as they come; many of 
them in the lives of others would have 
been considered calamities. Seven years 
after she entered the Palace they were 
driven out by the French and compelled 
to flee as they fled before the Allies in 
1900. While absent in Jehol, her hus- 
band died, leaving her an exile and a 
widow. Her infant son was placed upon 
the throne as the Emperor T’ung-Chih, 
and she contrived to have herself, the 
Eastern Empress, and Prince Kung, the 
brother of her husband, appointed as 
joint regents. This condition continued 
for some years, with the Senior Empress 
doing nothing, and Prince Kung con- 
tinually growing in power. The arrange- 
ment seemed satisfactory to all but one— 
the Empress Mother—and one morning 
Prince Kung awoke to find himself 
stripped of all his rank and power, and 
confined and guarded as a prisoner in his 
palace, by a joint decree from the two 
Empresses accusing him of lack of respect 
for their Majesties. Of course he humbly 
begged their pardon and was forgiven, 
and all his honors and rank were restored, 
but none of his power, and the two Em- 
presses were left alone as Regents. 

This condition continued until 1875, 
and as the Eastern Empress had but little 
force of character, all the power was in 
the hands of the boy Emperor and his 
mother, and just as he reached his ma- 
jority, and the government was turned 
over to him, he fell ill and died, Zaving 
her a childless widow. This, however, 
did not break her heart. The burden of 
the government of three hundred to four 
hundred millions of people was upon her 
shoulders, and, ordering two sedan-chairs, 
one for herself and one for the other Em- 
press, under cover of the darkness they 
proceeded to the home of their husband’s 
brother, the Seventh Prince, and, taking 
his wailing infant of ‘three years from his 
bed, they carried him to the Palace, and 
the next morning when she announced 
the death of T’ung-Chih, her son, she also 
announced this three-year-old child as 
Kuang-Hsii (‘“ continued brilliancy”’), his 
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successor, with herself and the other Em- 
press as joint Regents during his minority. 

There was nothing in this joint regency 
to be distasteful to either of them. The 
Senior Empress was weak and harmless, 
and our Dowager was strong and fearless 
and took all the burdens of the govern- 
ment upon herself. But five years after 
Kuang-Hsii was placed upon the throne 
the Senior Empress died, leaving the 
Empress Dowager as sole Regent, a 
position which she continued to hold until 
1889, when Kuang-Hsii reached his 
majority. But even then, as we have 
said, she did not let go the reins of gov- 
ernment, but compelled Kuang-Hsii to 
come once every five days and knock his 
head to her, and all viceroys humbly to 
thank her for their appointments. 

This condition was galling to them 
both. Kuang-Hsii chafed under the 
restraints “that were placed upon him. 
She, on the other hand, then in the prime 
of life, longed for the power she had 
wielded so many years. And her oppor- 
tunity came at last, for in 1898, by the 
unstatcsmanlike advice of the leader of 
the Radical Reformers, K’ang-Yu-Wei, the 
Emperor began issuing one edict after 
another, all good if only they had been 
wisely sent forth, until he shocked even 
the wiser and better element of the Pro- 
gressive party, and she was once more 
called to come from behind the screen 
and take the reins of government. 

[t was not until after the Empress Dow- 
ager had dethroned the Emperor that the 
world knew very much about her either as 
a woman or as aruler. There has never 
been any place in the Chinese govern- 
mental or social system for anything like 
a public woman as we understand those 
words. The business of a woman in 
China is to be a wife, a mother, or a 
mother-in-law, and her place is in the home, 
where she ranks above every one else. 
And so, although the Empress Dowager 
took her place as a public woman, violating 
all the ancient rules of Chinese propriety, 
she kept her position not only with 
honor to herself and credit to her country, 
but she brought about such changes in 
the thought of the people as to make it a 
thing not improper for a princess to sit at 
tadle, not only with her own husband, but 
with other ladies and gentlemen as well. 
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I have myself sat at table with a prince 
and princess at the American Legation, 
and again have dined with the prince in - 
his palace, and when I was about to leave 
Peking a prince and princess came to- 
gether in their carriage to bid my wife and 
me good-by. Such a thing could never 
have happened except for the social rev- 
olution that was brought about by the 
public life and conduct of the. Empress 
Dowager. 

Few women in the world are possessed 
of more magnetism than was the Empress 
Dowager. A friend who has often been 
in to see her at her audiences said to me: 
“ Frequently before going in to an audi- 
ence I would determine that I would pay 
more attention to the Emperor and less 
to the Empress Dowager and the ladies 
of the court. I would mentally prepare 
some nice little compliment which I would 
pay him if opportunity offered. But im- 
mediately upon her appearance it was 
impossible to think of anything or any one 
else. She was the center around which 
everything revolved. She was the circum- 
ference also which included everything 
else, and princesses and ladies of the 
court, Emperor and eunuchs, thrones and 
buildings, beautifully embroidered robes, 
ornaments and decorations, were only 
adjuncts to that brilliant, black-eyed little 
woman whose magnetism, like a magnet, 
drew everything in her direction.” 

“And so it was with her diplomacy. 
About the time of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion there was a strong desire on the part 
of many of the Chinese in high life to 
visit America. One of the leading princes 
in Peking is Prince Su, the man who gave 
his palace for the occupancy of the Chi- 
nese Christians during the Boxer siege of 
1900. The fifth sister of Prince Su is 
married to a Mongol prince named K’a- 
La-Chin. She is a warm friend of Mrs. 
Headland, who has been her physician for 
years. One day in conversation with my 
wife she said: ‘* My husband, the Prince, 
is very much interested in mines and 
mining, and believes that there are rich 
stores of ore on his principality in Mon- 
golia.” 

* Indeed ! 
said my wife. 

“You know, of course, it is a rule,” 
she went on to say, “that no prince of 


That is very interesting,” 
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the realm is allowed to go more than five 
miles from the capital without special per- 
mission from the Throne.” 

‘‘ No, I was not aware of that fact.” 

“Do you think,” she continued, “ it 
would be possible to request Mrs. Conger 
to ask her Majesty that all hindrances to 
the Prince’s attending the St. Louis Expo- 
sition be removed ?” 

‘“‘T should be delighted to introduce you 
to Mrs. Conger, and there could certainly 
be no harm in making the request.” 

Mrs. Headland spoke to Mrs. Conger 
about the matter, the Princess was invited 
to the Legation, and the request was 
made. 

“That would be a very good thing for 
China,” said Mrs. Conger, “ and I am 
always ready to speak to her Majesty 
about anything that would be a benefit to 
her people.” 

At the next audience it was an easy 
matter for Mrs. Conger to direct the trend 
of the conversation toward St. Louis and 
the Exposition, at which the painting of 
her Majesty made by Miss Carl was to be 
on exhibition, and then she said: 

“ Would it not be a benefit to your 
honorable country if all the princes who 
desire to do so were allowed to attend 
that Exposition ?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the Em- 
press Dowager, a kindly smile on her face, 
and her piercing black eyes looking deep 
into the eyes of our best American diple- 
matic woman_at the Chinese court, said 
in a kindly tone, “I will speak to the 
princes about the matter,” and with this 
casual, good-natured remark the subject 
was dropped forever. 
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Notice again the diplomatic way in which 
she disposed of the Emperor and the whole 
Chinese people in 1898, at the time of the 
coup d’état. ‘The next morning after she 
had usurped the throne, she issued an 
edict purporting to come from his Maies- 
ty, in which he requested her “to teach 
him how to govern the empire.” 

Notice once more the tact with which 
she excused herself for not inviting the 
ladies of the Peking Legations to the 
Summer Palace. My wife tells me 
that at one of the audiences the Em- 
press Dowager said to the ladies: “I 
greatly desire to invite you to visit me 
later in the season at the Summer Pal- 
ace, but during my absence in 1900 my 
unruly subjects so laid it in waste that 
I have not yet been able to have it re- 
stored.”’ Of course we all knew that her 
“unruly subjects ” had nothing to do with 
“laying it in waste,” as it was in the hands 
of the British and Italians during that 
memorable year, and these unruly soldiers 
practiced target shooting at her great plate- 
glass windows and the eyes of the bronze 
gods in the temples. And for their own 
sport they put a charge of dynamite under 
one of the largest gods in the finest por- 
celain temple building and blew them both 
to atoms. 

The Empress Dowager was a woman 
with many of the faults, foibles, and vani- 
ties of her sex. She was proud of her 
small hands and feet, and adorned the 
former with long gold finger-nail shields, 
and the latter with beautifully embroidered 
shoes, decorated with pearls and many- 
colored precious stones, while her gowns 
were a marvel of beauty and good taste. 


A MEMORY 
BY MARIE HEMSTREET 


In wistful ways her feet were met, 

And like a secret amulet 

She wore the seal of sorrow set 
In suffering and dole. 

But joyousness was in her face, 

Unclouded was her spirit’s grace, 

Like moonlight in a quiet place 
The shining of her soul. 
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THE PROMISED TARIFF REFORM 


BY EVERETT P. WHEELER 


Mr. Wheeler’s first article, published in the preceding number of The Outlook, takes up, 
one by one, the important features necessary to any plan of tariff reform which shall fulfill 
the promise of the Republican Party and provide for both immediate and permanent relief. 


—THE EDITORS. 


HE great advantage of the method 
of framing a tariff as proposed is 
this: Under the present system, 

the tariff is really made in secret sessions 
by a committee of Congress. Often its 
members have little or no exact knowledge 
on the subject. They are engrossed by other 
duties, and almost necessarily are obliged 
to rely upon ex parte statements. This 
danger is greatly increased when the two 
Houses of Congress do not agree and the 
matter goes into Conference Committee. 
The Conference Committee usually acts 
in a hurry at the end of a session. It 
gives no public hearings, and experience 
shows that interested parties procure the 
insertion of clauses the full effect of 
which is not understood by the Committee, 
but which in effect rob the public for the 
benefit of a few. When, for example, 
the Dingley Bill went to the Senate, the 
duties proposed by the House were in- 
creased. A Conference Committee was 
appointed, and the result of its delibera- 
tions was not a reduction of the Senate 
duties, but an increase of them. 

One line in the McKinley Bill which was 
added in the Conference Committee, which 
imposed a duty of a cent and a half a 
pound upon cheap glass bottles, netted to 
one manufacturer, who had a stock of 
these bottles on hand, a clear profit of 
$100,000. 

When a tariff is framed by a Commis- 
sion, all this is reversed. In the first 
place, experts are selected. Their hear- 
ings are in public, and extend over peri- 
ods of time when Congress is not in ses- 
sion. The consumers are heard as well 
as the manufacturers, and if the plan pro- 
posed should be adopted and the princi- 
ples of revision should be fixed by Con- 
gress in advance, the questions for the 
Commission would be in a narrow compass. 
It would be perfectly possible to eliminate 
‘-clevent considerations. Manufacturers 


generally throughout the country would 


‘know upon what principles the revision 


would take place, and would not be left in 
the dark as to possibilities of future injury, 
which always impair confidence and tend 
to check activity in business. 

In the next place, the Commission 
should be required by the Act to base 
their estimate of the American cost of 
production upon the official returns made 
to the Government in 1905. And this 
for two reasons. 

The principal one is that these returns 
were made impartially, without reference 
to the tariff, and solely as matter of correct 
return to the census officials of the United 
States. This would obviate the difficulty 
that besets every Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. They listen to statements, from 
interested parties, made up for the purpose 
of inflating tariff duties. 

Sereno E. Payne, the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and one of 
the authors of the present tariff, admits this 
to be true of the statements made by the 
representatives of the sugar refineries. 
He says: “ Investigation into the subject 
proved very irksome and troublesome. 
It was impossible to get at the exact 
facts, as the experts were not inclined to 
reveal the secrets of their business to the 
Committee on Ways and Means.” And 
he admits that the Committee reported 
and Congress adopted an excessive duty 
on sugar. 

The other reason is that no fair man 
can say that the expense of manufac- 
turing in this country has increased since 
1905. Certainly manufacturers cannot 
complain if their own returns in that year 
be taken as the basis of comparison. 

There are two great reasons for a rea- 
sonable and immediate revision of the 
tariff. The industries of this country 
really form a great industrial partnership. 
The captains of industry and the work- 
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men in the ranks are equally essential to 
each other. Their true interests are 
identical. A great number of those who 
labor in the ranks feel that their interest 
has been neglected and that they do not 
reap their fair share of the harvest. It 
behooves us as wise men to consider this 
feeling and to do it justice. Fortunately, 
the United States Government, through 
its census of manufactures taken in 1905, 
has provided us with the material for 


what we may call our National balance ° 


sheet. Taking this in thousands of dol- 
lars, it is as follows: 


Total value product 
Made up as follows: 
$2,611,540 
574,761 
8,503,949 11,690,250 


$14,802,147 
Per cent 
17 6-10 
3 9-10 
57 4-10 





78 9-10 
21 1-10 


In round numbers: 
Product, fourteen billions and a half. 
Wages, two billions and a half. 
Salaries, half a billion. 
Net, three billions. 

The report of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the same year supplies us 
with corroboration of the accuracy of these 
figures. The gross product of that great 
corporation in thousands of dollars was 
$444,405. To obtain this result there 
was expended for salaries and wages 
$99,778, or 22 1-2 per cent. 

The United States official returns of 
the textile industry for the same year in 
thousands of dollars corroborate the con- 
clusion drawn from the returns from all 
industries : 


Total 


Net earnings .: $3,111,897 


Per cent Product........ 
19 5-10 
3 3-10 
58 


veceeee $2,147,441 





80 8-10 
19 2-10 $411,757 


From these figures it appears that the 
net earnings of capital invested in manu- 
factures during the census year were about 
equal to the entire amount expended for 
salaries and wages. ‘Taking the industries 
of the country as awhole, they were larger ; 
taking the textile industry, they were 
somewhat less; but in both cases very 
nearly the same. 

Of course provision must be made for 


Total 
Net earnings. 
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replacements. Capital is entitled to a fair 
profit. But ought we not, as fair-minded 
American citizens, to admit that it is hardly 
fair that the earnings of the comparatively 
few who own the property should be as 
great in the aggregate as the earnings of 
those who do the work? Observe that in 
these totals the high-salaried men are in- 
cluded, and that some of these men have 
salaries of $100,000 a year. We should 
not begrudge any man a just reward for 
his skill and energy, but it is right that the 
men who do the hard work should have a 
fair share of the returns. 

The plan proposed would give it to 
them, not by an immediate increase of 
wages, but by a decrease in the cost of 
manufacturing, which would directly de- 
crease the selling price of the finished prod- 
uct. The cost of material is much more 
than half the value of the finished product, 
and amounts to quite two-thirds of the 
cost of production. The duties which we 
foolishly levy on these materials increase 
directly this cost of production. Strike off 
these duties. Give our manufacturers 
free raw material. Immediately, without 
diminishing the fair profits of industry, 
you would diminish the selling price and 
thereby increase the wages of every 
laboring man by giving him the neces- 
saries of life cheaper than he now can buy 
them. 

Not only so, but by diminishing the 
cost of the finished product, and conse- 
quently the price of it, the demand would 
be increased. Wages will increase with 
the increased demand. Thus, by simply 
taking off the burdens that the present law 
imposes upon American industry, em- 
ployer and workmen would be alike bene- 
fited. Quick sales and small profits on 
each sale is the true motto for the business 
man. 

The proposition thus advanced may be 
illustrated by a fact given the author by 
one of the leading manufacturers of this 
country. When he became interested in 
the vaseline patents, he found that the 
policy of the owners had been to keep the 
price high. At once he cut down the 
price, and thereby made-vaseline an article 
of universal consumption. This multi- 
plied manifold the aggregate profits of the 
business, although the profit on each can 
of vaseline was perhaps not more than a 
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tenth of what it had been under the 
previous management. 

Let us take another instance. Mr. 
Weightman, of Philadelphia, appeared be- 
fore the last Tariff Commission and de- 
clared that free quinine would drive him 
out of the business. Congress, however, 
refused to restore that “ blood-tax” (as 
Cox called it). Mr. Weightman went on 
with the manufacture. He left a fortune 
of thirty millions to his daughter. His 
workmen’s wages were not reduced. And 
we all profited by cheap quinine. 

What is proposed will undoubtedly 
permit foreign competition. This will put 
our manufacturers on their mettle; will 
improve the quality of their product; and 
will give them a fair price, but prevent 
them from exacting excessive prices for 
their product. It will stimulate trade with 
foreign countries, and put the foreign con- 
sumer in a position to buy far more of 
American manufactured goods than now 
he is able to do. Every injury to the 


customer is an injury to the producer. 
Our tariff war against the nations of 
Europe has cut us off from many profit- 


able markets, and has driven millions of 
their people, forced out of industries that 
they had been engaged in, to emigrate to 
this country. Let them stay at home and 
do there that which the natural resources 
of those countries enable them often to 
do better than we can do; and let them 
exchange the products of their industries 
for the American products that we can 
make better than they. 

The feeling is growing among the 
American people that the present tariff is 
essentially unjust. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has declared “in 
favor of a revision of the tariff at the 
earliest practicable date.” The great body 
of consumers are becoming aroused to the 
fact that although the tariff was nominally 
enacted in the interest of the American 
workingman, yet there is not one line in 
it which guarantees to him any share in 
the profits which the tariff enables his 
employer to make. 

We have, for an example, a tariff on 
coal of 67 centsaton. Certainly the coal 
deposits of this country were not created 
by the tariff system. Nor was it the tariff 
that increased the wages of the miners. 
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They found the expense of living caused 
by this very tariff to be so great that they 
asked for an increase of wages. According - 
to the protectionist theory, the mine-owners 
should have been only too glad to concede 
this, but they refused it, and the men 
struck, The suffering of this country 
from the want of this necessary of life was 
such that the President appointed a com- 
mission of arbitration. 

This commission considered the subject, 
and reported that the average cost in 
wages of mining a ton of coal was $1.25, 
that this was too small, and that the wages 
should be raised ten per cent, which is 
12% centsaton. The wages were raised 
accordingly, but it was the report of the 
arbitrators that caused the raise, and not 
the tariff. And the mine-owners have 
taken advantage of this, but not by adding 
only 12% cents per ton to the cost of it. 
When the consumer comes to pay his coal 
bills, he finds that the cost is a dollar a 
ton more. Nothing could better illustrate 
the falsity of the claim that the tariff system 
is maintained for the benefit of the 
workingmen than this practical illustra- 
tion. 

When we observe how the poor in our 
great cities suffer for the want of cheap 
fuel in the winter, we must be amazed at 
the effrontery of the politicians who im- 
pose this tax upon the very blood and life 
of the poor, and dare to assert that it is 
imposed for the benefit of the American 
workingman. 

There never was a time more favorable 
than the present for a revision of the 
tariff. The business reverses of 1907 
have reduced the nominal values of every 
kind of property. Before we launch again 
on that rapid current of unceasing activity 
which Americans love, let us take away 
the unnatural stimulus of excessive tariff 
duties and begin our new career on the 
basis of justice to all. We shall find, as 
England has found, that this will promote 
the prosperity of all. Who are the Re- 
publican chieftains who will become the 
leaders in this movement and play the part 
in the reconstruction of our revenue sys- 
tem that Sir Robert Peel and Gladstone 
played in England? The recent decla- 
rations of Mr. Taft point to him as the 
coming man. 





WILL JAPAN BECOME A CHRISTIAN 
NATION? 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


WENTY years ago Bismarck told 

a Japanese representative that 

Japan could never expect to be 
rated as a great world power until she 
became a Christian nation. That idea 
lodged in the Japanese official mind; 
and it sheds light on the recent religious 
history of the country. Many Americans 
have been slow to recognize that the 
Japanese Government has played politics 
with Christianity—and is still doing so. 
Much of the early turning of Japan 
toward Christianity was purely from 
motives of national self-interest. Like 
other Western ways, this new religion 
was widely adopted because it was 
“foreign style.” In probing into the 


nature of the Japanese conception of 
Christianity, I have been frankly told by 
some men that they became Christians, 
twenty years ago, for the sake of their 


country. They have advanced since into 
a personal experience of religion, but this 
was the prime motive of themselves and 
of many of their fellows. Herein is to 
be found the explanation, it would seem, 
of many of the later lapses among the 
early converts; they never really knew 
vital religion. 

At the present time Japan has come 
to believe that Bismarck was mistaken, 
and that she can get along without form- 
ally adopting the religion of the coun- 
tries from which she has learned the 
secrets of twentieth-century progress. 
One rather startling evidence of this I 
unearthed when my investigations led me 
into high Japanese officialdom. The 
authority for my statement, of course, 
cannot be named; though I may say 
that his utterance upon any governmental 
question would not go unheeded in the 
world’s capitals. The astonishing news 
that I learned from him is that it has 
been until recently the intention to make 
the Crown Prince a Christian, so that the 
next Emperor would be counted among 
the Christian rulers of the earth. But 


now, significantly, that intention has been 
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abandoned. So the Church in Japan has 
escaped the subtle perils of the Church 
under Constantine. 

This same authority expressed the belief 
that Japan would never become an avow- 
edly Christian nation. She will always 
maintain perfect religious liberty, and there 
will be Christians among her people, just 
as there will continue to be Buddhists and 
Shintoists. But rationalism rather than 
religion will characterize the Japan of the 
future. Quite similar were the views ex- 
pressed to me in a lengthy interview by 
Count Okuma, who is probably the most 
influential of the elder statesmen. Bud- 
dhism and Christianity, in his view, will 
react upon each other, with Shintoism 
(which may be roughly designated as 
ancestor-worship) affecting both, and none 
of the three will become the national faith. 
The principal reason assigned by Count 
Okuma for what he deems the failure 
of Christianity to conquer Japan is the 
denominational schisms of the Church. 
Other public men have similarly expressed 
the belief that Japan will not become a 
Christian nation. All of these seemed to 
conceive of Christianity in its broad, na- 
tional aspects, to be treated as a political 
or social system, rather than as a convic- 
tion of the individual heart. 

Certainly missionary spokesmen not a 
few have, all unintentionally, I doubt not, 
quite misrepresented Japan in this par- 
ticular. Everybody has heard how Japan 
is hungering and eager for the Gospel. 
When I left America, I entertained a dim 
sort of notion that the natives were run- 
ning after the missionary, beseeching him 
to baptize them, while he, distraught, was 
crying to America for reinforcements. I 
have heard Board Secretaries tell thrilling 
stories of the-eminent men in Japanese 
official life who are Christians, and the 
impression was given that pretty much 
everybody among Japan’s leaders, and 
possibly the Emperor himself, is an ardent 
Christian. 

When these overcolored statements by 
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missionary optimists are discovered to be 
lacking in substantial foundation, a danger- 
ous reaction on the part of the home 
church is likely to result. Already I find 
missionaries sorely beset to equal or sur- 
pass their own previous favorable reports, 
which they freely admit have been one- 
sided. For every thinking, observant man 
and woman in Japan knows that the nation 
is not turning e” masse to Christianity. 
The difficulties in the missionary’s path 
are mountainous. To predict a swift, 
easy victory for the cross is to shut one’s 
eyes to the true situation. 

What then? Having said all this, must 
it be written that Japan is not to become 
a Christian nation? Is the judgment of 
the statesmen true? Did they look deeply 
enough into the actual conditions ; or are 
there facts, unnoted by them, which war- 
rant a different conclusion from their own ? 
I think so. The state of religion in Japan, 


while not admitting of the extravagances 
of many enthusiastic propagandists, is, 
nevertheless, so hopeful from the Christian 
point of view as to be inspiring. 
Christianity now has a recognized place 


in the thought of the Japanese nation. 
Everybody knows something about it, at 
least in a general way. I asked a group 
of Okayama Japanese, educated men, 
what percentage of the people of that city 
had been touched by Christianity. The 
answer was that about ten per cent could 
be included in the Christian constituency, 
and that unquestionably all were aware of 
the existence of the “ Yasu” religion. 
The latter is admittedly a force to be 
reckoned with. Christian literature is more 
virile than that of any other cause. The 
percentage of newspaper editors who are 
either avowed Christians or friendly to 
Christianity is extraordinary. From a 
Japanese source I learn that the number 
of Christian editors in Tokyo alone is one 
hundred. Still more potential in the future 
of Japan’s faith are the many school- 
teachers who are Christians. Everywhere 
I have gone I have found such; and no- 
where, it may be remarked, do they or 
other public personages suffer any dis- 
abilities whatever because of their adher- 
ence to Christianity. A Christian member 
of Parliament recently won his seat 
in a strong Buddhist district; fourteen 
Christians are sitting in the present Parlia- 
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ment. There are numerous officers. in 
both army and navy who are outspoken 
Christians. Constantly it has been forced - 
upon my attention that Christian men 
have gone to the fore in Japanese life to 
such a degree that they occupy far more 
than their relative proportion of prominent 
and powerful positions. 

Christianity grows in Japan unsensa- 
tionally. Its progress is by its taking 
hold of individual lives one by one. 
Christian work in Japan is very much 
like Christian work in America in this 
respect. There is no dealing with the 
‘‘ heathen” (a tabooed word here) in the 
mass, except by the slow creation of a 
Christian sentiment. The very quietness 
of the movement, and its individualistic 
character, is what will set at naught the 
calculations of Tokyo statesmen. The 
kingdom of heaven comes not with obser- 
vation nor by imperial edict. Theré is 
not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
Christianity is spreading in Japan as a 
silent leaven. I have seen too many Bible 
classes at work, and have visited too many 
Christian schools, and worshiped with too 
many native churches, to entertain doubt 
on that score. 

In old men and women who have 
endured persecution for the Name’s sake, 
and in boys and girls, as well as in strong 
men of affairs, I have found the unmis- 
takable evidences of a genuine Christian 
character. I have seen many Japanese 
Christian congregations quite as worship- 
ful as those at home, and with the same 
light in their eyes. In multiform Christian 
work I have met Japanese men and 
women whose shining faces reflect an 
inner light. There are frequent instances 
akin to that recently reported from a village 
near Sendai, where the town drunkard 
and his wife became Christians. The 
complete transformation of these notorious 
characters set almost the whole village to 
inquiring the Way. 

The missionary propaganda of the past 
fifty years, which has so _ profoundly 
affected Japanese life and development, 
has been so successful that the ordinary 
missionary has, in large part, been ren- 
dered unnecessary. The Japanese are 
the most sensitive people, nationally, on 
earth. They are quick to feel any im- 
putation of inferiority. Some mission- 
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aries, I fear, still persist in regarding 
the natives as inferiors; the race ques- 
tion really has a part in the existing 
situation. (So, too, it may be remarked 
parenthetically, has the question of theo- 
logical liberalism versus conservatism. 
I do not profess to explain this; yet I 
have noticed that it is generally the con- 
servatives who have most difficulty with 
the Japanese, and the liberals who go 
farthest in favoring Japanese independ- 
ence and controi of church work.) The 
Japanese say that they have proved their 
ability to create and manage one of the 
great navies, armies, and national ad- 
ministrations of the world, and to carry 
on successfully a war with the most 
dreaded power in Europe; why, then, 
should they be dependent upon foreigners 
for the direction of their religious enter- 
prises ? 

Let me give the Japanese view of the 
situation as I have gathered it from many 
English-speaking Japanese Christians with 
whom I have talked, sometimes one by 
one, and sometimes in little groups. I 
recall one such session, when a little com- 
pany of us sat on the floor of the humble 
home of the pastor of one of the largest 
self-supporting churches in Japan. Here, 
roughly summarized, and omitting the 
many exceptions constantly cited, is the 
Japanese argument: The missionaries do 
not get along well with our people; they 
do not understand us; except in rare 
cases, they do not acquire the language 
well enough to be acceptable speakers, 
after the first curiosity concerning them 
has passed. The Japanese now prefer 
to hear their own preachers rather than 
foreigners. The missionaries have not 
been discreet or economical in the use of 
money. They have often been imposed 
upon by unfit helpers, and they have in 
many cases stood in the way of self- 
support. The missionaries do not know 
how to work with the Japanese. Since 
the development of the native church, the 
missionary (who is almost never a pastor) 
has fallen into the place of a mere mana- 
ger or paymaster. The same funds 
could be more economically employed by 
the Japanese. As a measure of economy, 
why engage a stranger, who must be 
dependent upon native assistance for his 
knowledge and work, at four times the 
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salary of the best Japanese, when the 
work could be better done directly by the 
latter, without antagonisms or pauperiza- 
tion? The foreigner’s style of living 
makes talk. In the port cities it does 
not matter so greatly, for there people are 
used to the still more sumptuous life of 
the foreign business men. Furthermore 
(and, remember, I am in this paragraph 
merely repeating the Japanese argument), 
the missionaries do not know Japanese 
customs, Japanese history, or Japanese 
religions. They do not even read their 
own books. Many of our native preach- 
ers are better informed upon current 
theological themes than the Americans. 
Then, finally as first, there are mission- 
aries who do not treat the Japanese as 
equals and as Christian brothers. 

The missionary position is harder to 
summarize because of the great diversity 
of views, but I think I could cite author- 
ities for each of the following conten- 
tions: We are glad to see the Japanese 
moving on to self-support; that is our 
goal. We are eager to make ourselves 
unnecessary. But the seventy thousand 
native Christians are not yet strong 
enough to evangelize Japan. Most of 
the churches are still dependent upon 
the missions for assistance. Some of the 
congregations reported as self-supporting 
are such simply because they are dead; 
they have no pastors and practically no 
expenses. Our Japanese brethren have 
not yet learned aggressiveness in evangel- 
ism; they do not extend their work as 
the missionaries do, reaching out into the 
new and untouehed places. Nor is it 
quite fair to ask that the control of the 
missionary, and the money he represents, 
be placed in the hands of men unused to 
trusteeship or the administration of fiduci- 
ary funds. This latter point is a delicate 
one. Some of the Japanese tell us that 
the whole agitation is the work of a few 
leaders who want to control the native 
church. Besides, this whole matter is not 
giving nearly so much concern elsewhere 
as it is in Tokyo. Put these Tokyo men- 
who are agitating co-operation and inde- 
pendence out into the country, where they 
have no Christianity at all to quibble about, 
and the ferment will soon subside. There 
is really need and a hearty welcome for 
new missionaries in the interior. The 
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foreigners are doing all in their power to 
train up a strong, self-reliant, and effi- 
cient native leadership. The misunder- 
standings that occur are largely due to 
Japanese sensitiveness. Certainly most 
missionaries are at greatest pains to rec- 
ognize the Japanese rights at all times,. 
and to consider their feelings. See how 
all our schools have Japanese directors 
and Japanese principals; and how no 
word of criticism of the Japanese ever 
gocs to America. We are ready to make 
any arrangements for- co-operation, or 
mission subordination, that will serve the 
cause of Christ in Japan. 

Those two statements may be unfor- 
tunate in that they appear to place all 
missionaries and all Japanese in opposi- 
tion. This is far from being the case. 
The Christian work of the nation is going 
on in substantial co-operation, despite the 
undercurrents indicated above.. I should 
be false to the facts were I to leave the 
impression upon any reader’s mind that 
the missionaries as a whole are an unfit 
body.’ Directly the contrary is my sincere 
judgment. In single-eyed devotion to 
their work, in tireless and ingenious serv- 
ice, in the suppression of themselves, and 
in a generous eagerness to attain the Japa- 
nese standpoint, the missionaries excite 
the admiration of every careful observer. 
These men and women are cultured, con- 
secrated gentlemen and ladies, constituting 
the best society of the Orient. 

rhere is considerable talk, much of it 
vague and complimentary, concerning the 
possibilities of the ultimate Japanese type 
of Christianity. Assuredly the Japanese 
Church will be distinctive. Probably it 
will be one church. Witness the combi- 
nations in Japan of all Protestant Episcopal 
bodies, all Methodist bodies, and all Pres- 
byterian bodies. Doctrinal distinctions 
mean little to the Japanese. Points over 
which Anglo-Saxon theologians have 


warred for generations he dismisses with . 


asmile. Dogmas appeal to him scarcely 
all; it is the spirit of Christianity and 
personality of Christ that wins him. 
questions of policy, administration, or 
canization will shake the steadfastness 
{ the Japanese Church to the cardinal 
iinciples of Christianity. 
There seems to be a consensus of 
jinion here on the part of many, espe- 
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cially Japanese, who in other particulars 

do not think alike, that ultimately the mis- 

sionary’s work will be to lead the leaders . 
and to inspire the inspirers. . It will in- 

creasingly be with the few, rather than 

with the masses. In the seminary and 

out of it missionary specialists will find a 

large field in training men in administra- 

tion and in methods of church work, and 

especially in social, charitable, and philan- 

thropic enterprises. In Christian litera-. 
ture, especially of a kind for the preacher’s 

library, the native church is weak. But, 

most important of all, the missionary of a 

certain type is needed in the educational 

work of Japan. The existing mission 

schools, which have done a service beyond 

praise, nevertheless have not kept. pace 

educationally with the phenomenal prog-- 
ress made by the Japanese schools ; they 

must have their standards raised and their: 
equipment improved if they hope to sur- 

vive. ‘The native teachers must be bet-. 
ter paid, and the foreign teachers must’ 
all be trained educators. The whole coun- 

try, eager to learn English, is calling for 

American teachers. The men secured by 

the Government through the International - 
Young Men’s Christian Association are 

scattered all over the Empire, and doing ” 
immeasurable service for education. and‘ 
religion. Their praise is on everybody’s 

lips. For qualified men here is a rare 

opportunity to make their lives count tre- 

mendously ; this is still the day of the 

educator in Japan. 

One of the most forceful and independ- 
ent of Japanese leaders suggested to me 
a few days ago that the best way in which 
American Christians can help Japan is by 
sending out Christian teachers for Gov- 
ernment schools, even paying part of their 
salaries, if necessary. With one strong 
Christian personality in each middle and 
higher school—teaching the Bible between 
whiles—the whole Empire would be most 
quickly leavened with the Gospel truth. 

There are open and inviting doors 
which the native church, as well as the 
missionary, must enter. As yet the 
coolies, and the lowest class of the Jap- 
anese social system generally, are practi- 
cally unreached. The field in which certain 
missionaries have done conspicuously suc- 
cessful work, that of winning public officers 
and the upper class of Japanese, needs 
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increased cultivation. Then, while no 
less attention should be. paid to the sus- 
ceptible student class, more heed should 
be given to the enlisting of households in 
church membership. The tendency to 
concentrate work and workers in the 
greatest cities is one to be resisted, since 
the interior is in many parts virgin soil 
for missionary work, and no longer hos- 
tile thereto. The extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for evangelization in rural Japan 
are a challenge to the ability and zeal of 
the churches. 

There is no note of uncertainty in the 
voice of the native Christians whom I 
have interrogated as to the religious 
future of their country. With quick and 
positive conviction they assert that Japan 
will become Christian. “It must be so,” 
as one said. ‘ Will there not be a blend- 
ing of Christianity, Buddhism, and Shin. 
toism ?” [ asked one who has some fame 
as an author, speaker, and philosopher. 
‘* Buddhism may be likened to the moon, 
and Shintoism to the stars,” he rejoined, 
“‘ but Christianity to the sun; and moon 
and stars must be swallowed up in the 
light of the sun.” 

During the past few years there has 
been a quickened spirituality noticeable 
in the Japanese churches. For a time 
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theological novelties had absorbed the 
native preachers to the neglect of their 
primary work. Now these matters have 
dropped -into their proper relations, and 
an earnest preaching of the Gospel has 
succeeded theological disputations. The 
movement toward independence and self- 
support has undoubtedly deepened the 
sense of responsibility for evangelization 
on the part of the native church, with 
its seventy thousand Protestant members. 
Many who have a personal knowledge 
of conditions in this land will be surprised 
if there is not witnessed, during the en- 
suing few years, a great growth, both 
extensive and intensive, on the part of the 
Japanese Christians. Gradually the be- 
lievers are turning their two national 
characteristics of loyalty and filial rever- 
ence into loyalty to Christ and _ filial 
reverence for the heavenly Father, and 
are teaching their neighbors likewise. So 
it seems reasonable to predict, from a 
close study of the situation, that Japan 
will one day be numbered among the 
Christian nations, not because the Em- 
peror has so decreed, but because the 
people have one by one come to find in 
Christianity that which human nature 
everywhere needs, and which the existing 
outworn creeds do not supply. 


THE CALL 
BY CHARLOTTE PORTER 


In town in May I heard the Spring’s 
Soft foot fall : 

Then hushing from the heart of things, 

With flutter of returning wings, 

And her green gown’s faint rustleings, 

I caught the strain her glad face brings— 

The Song of songs the great Deep sings— 
The root call. 

Oh, follow, when you hear the Spring’s 
Soft foot fall, 

The Song of songs the great Deep sings— 
The root call! 





